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nua- 
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ANTHRAX FEVER. 
nly BY PRINCIPAL WALLEY, VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ow. In the latter part of October last I received from Messrs. H. 
— and A. Hunter, of Newcastle, a package containing portions of 
the viscera of a horse, with a letter detailing the history and 
symptoms of a number of cases in horses and cattle which 
w. closely resembled “ Charbon.” 
bs Examination of the portions of viscera sent, with consideration 
"G of the history and symptoms of the cases, enabled me to agree 
on with Messrs. Hunter as to the nature of the disease, and to | 
der advise them to look carefully into the food and water supply, 
ons and to inaugurate a thorough system of change in the feeding. | 
= At the same time I suggested that, in the absence of any 
- impurity in the food and water, the cause of illness and death 
cle ; might probably be traceable to the use of large quantities of 
top-dressing (such as nitrates or phosphates), or to the use of 
a sewage as a manure. 
fi On Nov. 3rd I received the following letter from Messrs. 
“ Hunter, with the samples of hay therein alluded to :— 
a “Your letter to hand. We may mention that when attending these cases 
nes we made every inquiry respecting the character of the food which the 
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animals had been getting, but could learn nothing definite ; since then, how- 
ever, we have ascertained that the hay which they had been eating was a 
portion of the same which had been used by several parties in this town 
where many similar fatal cases had occurred. The following is a short 
history of the cases, so far as we can learn :—The hay was grown ona farm a 
few miles from here, and afew months ago they had several deaths amongst 
their own animals, the hay being supposed to be the cause ; a neighbour 
bought some of it with a like result. Within the last two or three weeks it 
appears to have been sold into Newcastle, where one party has lost four cows 
and a pony, one three cows, and another a few cows and horses, in addition 
to the cases of which we wrote you. There would seem to be little doubt that 
the hay has been the cause of the whole mischief; we suspect it has very 
likely been caused, as you suggest, by some strong chemical top-dressing, such 
as nitrate of soda; we have sent you two samples of the hay, one from a 
portion which the animals had been eating, and the other taken from some 
of the same lot in the possession of the hay dealer from whom it was bought. 
We hear there is likely to be an action taken against the farmer on whose 
place it was grown, and we would like you to give the matter your careful 
investigation.” 


The only noticeable feature in the hay was its excessive coarse- 
ness (it was reedy) ; its colour, odour, taste and state of preser- 
vation were good. In acknowledging the receipt of this letter 
and the samples of hay, I advised Messrs. Hunter to procure a 
worthless horse or other animal, and feed it upon the same kind 
of hay, carefully watching the result. The samples of hay were 
handed over to Mr. Aitken (Professor of Chemistry in the 
College), and his assistant, Mr. Paterson, who kindly analyzed 
them for me, and found twenty grains of Nitrate of Soda to the 
pound of hay. 

On Nov. 7th I received the subjoined letter :— 

“ Before receiving your letter we had commenced to feed a rabbit on the 
hay, this being the only animal we could secure at the time; but we have 
since got an old pony, which we are also feeding on it, and on your suggestion 
giving a decoction to drink, which no doubt will hasten the poisonous action, 
if any. We expect to get a goat, and intend to submit her to the same 
process and give her milk to the rabbit.” 


And on Nov. 12th the following communication :— 


“We have had another similar case to those we wrote you of,—same 
symptoms and fost-mortem appearances ; we have forwarded you a small 
bottle full of the blood taken from this animal after death. This animal was 
the property of a gentleman living at Greenside, about eight miles from 
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Newcastle, and the hay was got through the same party as the other, and 
although it is a different kind, it is supposed to have been grown on the same 
farm. We are still feeding the animals on the first sample of hay, but as yet 
without any result.” 

With this was a small bottle full of blood—the latter I had re- 
quested for the purpose:of microscopical examination—and on 
submitting it to this test it gave the usual result of disintegration 
and crenation of the red corpuscles—the blood itself being of 
a damson hue and communicating the same colour to the skin of 
the hand when allowed to flow over it. 

On January Ist, 1877, I received the following and final letter 
on this subject from Messrs. Hunter :— 

“We have little more to add to our previous communications in reference 
to the outbreak of Charbon. We have been feeding a horse on three different 
lots of hay, ail of which were said to have had fatal effects on different animals, 
but as yet he shows no sign of any ill effects. At the request of Mr. Borries, 
the owner of the last case we had, we sent a sample of the hay to Mr. Pat- 
tinson, analytical chemist, but he was unable to obtain any results. We may 
mention that another animal belonging to Mr. Barries, has been amiss ever 
since being fed on the same hay; we treated her and another carriage-horse 
at the time the other mare died. The mare has never been quite well since; 
she is sometimes very dull, although she is a very heavy feeder ; she will some- 
times come out of the stable quite full of spirits, and then she will suddenly 
become quite the reverse ; her pulse is slow, about 28, and she sometimes 
sighs in her breathing : with the exception of these symptoms there is little 
else to be observed. We gave her at first a physic ball, and followed that up 
with doses of chlorate and nitrate of potash and tonics, and we are now 
giving iodine and iodide of potassium.” 

The result of the analysis of the hay by Mr. Pattinson seems to 
have been negative, but that of Mr. Aitken and Mr. Paterson 
shows the presence of nitrates in large quantities. 

Messrs. Hunter’s experimental feeding of the pony also gave 
negative results ; but one, or even several such experiments, may 
fail to elucidate mysteries of this kind ; the whole circumstances, 
in my opinion, point to the probability that these cases were 
produced by some peculiarity in the food or. water. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN INDIA. 
BY RICHARD POYSER, M.R.C.V.S., “THE CARABINEERS,” YORK. 


IN the first number of the Veterinary Fournal, 1 directed atten- 
tion to an operation on bulls termed “ Orchithlasis” (testicle- 
crushing)—denouncing it as barbarous and_ brutalizing,’ and 
unworthy of the age; and I reiterate that the Indian Govern- 
ment ought to abolish such an unsurgical and _ sickening 
procedure. This is simply said, but then it may be asserted 
that Government really knows nothing about the practice it 
unwittingly allows to be carried on in its cattle studs. In order 
that it may have another opportunity of acquainting itself, and 
so be in a position to act on behalf of male animals—bulls in 
particular—I preface a chapter of animals’ wrongs and griev- 
ances, with reference to a subject that has been previously 
and fully dealt with. Inured by force of habit, rather than 
by desire or necessity, superintendents and native operators 
of.studs must surely be morally blunted to the excruciating 
sufferings of the poor brutes, when such inhumanity is not only 
countenanced, but exhibited to visitors as a “ curious” spectacle. 
Now, as the animals cannot plead their own case, we must do so 
for them; for no one else is likely to say a word for them, so 
long as the bullock supply meets the bullock demand, and the 
percentage of deaths from Orchithlasis—because of its reputed 
absence—creates no alarm in the public exchequer. 

The veterinary surgeon is the most competent person to re- 
present a case like this, as he should be best able to judge of 
the acuteness and extent of an animal’s sufferings ; moreover, it 
is his earnest desire and bounden duty to endeavour to relieve 
his speechless patients of pain, whether the attendant or result 
of disease, or associated with those severe operations which 
civilization on the one hand, and domestication on the other, 
alone legalize. Castration, never painless, except under 
anesthesia, is one of the few warrantable acts of vivisection 
which, whilst promoting the well-being of the operatee in his 
numerous lines of labour and usefulness—especially where the 
nature of the employment requires commingling of the sexes— 
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is imperative for the necessities and comforts of humankind, 
and very needful, if not indispensable in some countries, to 
check the perpetuation of physical and moral imperfections and 
wholesale degeneracy. 

Though this is so, no right-minded person will contend that 
the rudest and most barbarous method of emasculation, which 
had its origin when veterinary science existed nowhere, should 
be in vogue at the present time. Wisely did the Indian Govern- 
ment act when it placed the direction of its horse-breeding 
establishments under experienced veterinary surgeons, who, not 
long ago, except in their own hospitals, were looked upon as 
mere nonentities, and jealously tabooed when they ventured 
beyond what were ¢en considered the confines of their duty. 
The aspect of things eastward has vastly changed in our favour 
of late. Commendably for its own interests would the same 
Government act by electing veterinary surgeons to the executive 
administration of its cattle studs, in the room of those who have 
interest in high places, but little or none, save a monetary one, 
in respect of the services they are unfitted, not to say unquali- 
fied, to perform. This being attained—and ere long it must be 
—we are sure no further occasion will arise for our referring 
to these cruel and disgraceful vivi-smashings. Apropos of the 
reasons for castration, I would mention that such a palpable 
degeneration was observed in the equine race of India, that in 
the Punjab gelding was suggested and put in force as much as 
could be, to arrest the downward tendency; and those colts 
that are adapted to transmit nothing but deformities and vices 
are castrated. 

The entire horses which have been sent out to India from 
England have been impractically selected, and quite inconsist- 
ently with regard to the progeny desired to result from their 
union with particular mares. A certain dealer is said to have 
despatched a stallion to India for breeding purposes, which had 
been sold to him by the King of Italy simply because it was 
impotent and unable to procreate. But we are digressing. 

No country under civilization calls out more loudly to her 
governors and civilizers, than does India, for the suppression of 
cruelty to animals, Cruelty and downright torture are to be 
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seen every day in every city, town, cantonment, bazaar and 
suburb of our Indian Empire,—cruelty in a number of forms 
that could not obtain in England. First of all, we may reflect 
upon our own short-sighted policy in not providing adequate 
shelter to ALL troop horses, especially to those imported from 
temperate climes. If it is not actually cruel, it is certainly far 
from humane, to expose them to the pernicious effects of a 
tropical sun, and hot winds and rains. It is piteous to see lines 
of horses standing in the open, month after month, under a sun 
that, forsooth, almost blisters them. We have seen plain bays, 
and other shades, dappled in exposed parts by solar influence. 
A fringe protects the eyes and a folded blanket the spine ; but 
the head is fast, and one or both hind-legs heel-roped to a peg, 
limiting the use of the limbs, and constraining the disposal of 
the whole frame; so that there is no chance of changing front 
to avoid sun, wind, dust, or rain. Horses in India require the 
use of all their limbs, extra freedom for their heads, and tails 
longer than fashion, regulation, and smartness dictate, in order 
to defend themselves from the attacks of stinging insects, which 
at certain seasons exist in myriads, driving the tethered brutes 
into a state of frenzy. There they stand, frightened as well as 
tortured, snapping at first one side and then the other, shaking 
their heads or bodies vigorously, stamping, kicking or rolling as 
far as the ropes allow, often falling away in condition or injuring 
themselves under the constant irritation in the vain endeavour to 
get rid of the pests. To mitigate their sufferings, the remedy 
resorted to is of such a nature that, while it renders the vicinity 
of the stables untenable to noxious insects, it irritates the 
respiratory organs and eyes of the horses in a marked degree, 
and is, therefore, only a shade better than the evil. Small heaps 
of litter, grass,.and manure, are placed and lighted, so as to 
smoulder between, or to windward of, the horses; and the 
pungent smoke, in some measure, is a serviceable insecticide. 
We do not mean, however, to infer that the shelter usually given 
to troopers affords an immunity from insectile attack, but roof 
protection considerably enhances their comfort and condition in 
all seasons, especially where there is any tendency to cutaneous 
affections. There are but few stations now where the horses of 
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Europeans are unsheltered—the reverse being the case in respect 
of Asiatics—but many of the stables require rebuilding on other 
sites. Almost all are built too near each other, are too much 
confined by surrounding structures, have insufficient roof ventila- 
‘tion, are not deep enough to protect from the elements, and the 
stalls are much too narrow,—all of which, co-operating with the 
mephitic effects of indifferent or bad drainage, as we have before 
shown in these pages, have proved more deleterious to equine 
health, and more expensive to the State, than even the old 
system of open-air picketing. 

We may now dismiss the mildest section of cruelty that we 
have to deal with, and turn our attention to the ponies, one of 
the most useful classes of animals in India. The numbers that 
were, at one time, worked in an unfit state on the Grand Trunk 
and other roads was appalling, and we must confess to having 
hardened our hearts over many a 200 or 300 mile journey (by 
pony dak), to the end of which remonstrance on the practice of 
the cruelty enforced did not tend to hasten us. The numbers 
at the present time are reduced by the humanizing influence of 
railways ; yet, off the line, thousands of these little animals have 
to begin their drudgery at a very youthful age, and long before 
they are sufficiently developed to withstand the ordinary con- 
comitants of the climate, conjointly with over-driving, over- 
loading, poverty, beatings, galls and sores, or the torture of the 
flame applied to overcome a stubborn disinclination to move. 

Often they are harnessed alongside older stagers, and when 
once started, must continue at a breakneck pace, irrespectivé of 
inability, to avoid indefinite halts between the stages. In very 
hot weather they are sorely distressed, but unheeded: the mails 
or the passenger must finish the journey, and “the quicker the 
better,” says the latter. Extra demand for, or a paucity of 
ponies, increase their labours and the incomparable wretched- 
ness of their lives. The native is too apathetic to regard lame- 
ness as suffering, unless he himself is the afflicted one. 

It is a common practice to light a fire under an obstinate 
pony, to induce progression. This may be torturous or intimi- 
dating, depending upon his temperament. By over-work and 
over-weight whilst young, growth is stunted and form altered to 
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such a degree that the fetlocks almost touch the ground, each 
foot describing an arc of an irregular circle when progressing 
under a load. The toes are turned out, the elbows and hocks in, 
and the hind-limbs, forced too far under the body, serve more 
the part of trestles than organs of propulsion. Indeed,I have 
seen many instances where the hocks graze or flirt off each 
other at every step, and whilst at rest the point of the right 
hock is seen projecting in front of and beyond the outside of 
the left one, or vice versé—in fact, crossed. This uncongenital 
deformity is very prevalent amongst the puny, degenerate 
donkeys, employed from their foal-hood to carry heavy loads 
of wet linen from the river or tank side, or bricks, earth, etc., 
from place to place. 

Degenerate, some neither bigger nor stronger than a three- 
months’-old calf, dwarfed, deformed, ill-used, over-worked, lame, 
lousy, and generally neglected, often feeding on horse manure,— 
these are the more constant conditions inseparable from an Indian 
donkey’s existence, and yet one seldom sees a “ dead donkey.” 
It is degrading to a respectable native to ride on a donkey; 
hence it is that the latter is but little regarded, and, with the 
unclean pig, left to shift for itself as a scavenger. 

Ponies employed to bring in the daily grass forage of troopers 
are frequently ill-treated by overloading, and were they not 
watched by the veterinary surgeon, would be the means of 
introducing contagious diseases, and would suffer from wounds 
caused, first of all by badly fitting pads on which the grass is 
packed in nets, and aggravated by neglect, poverty, over-work, 
dirt, and insects. Farcy, lately prevalent in the 11th Hussars, 
at Umballa, is said to have been communicated from the grass- 
cutters’ tattoos. Very probably, for unless better cared for than 
is the rule, they are fit subjects for the generation and spread 
of any communicable affection. I may, therefore, very reason- 
ably throw out the suggestion that these indispensable animals 
should be inspected by the veterinary surgeon much more 
frequently and regularly than is the case. A great, fat, lazy 
native does not scruple to ride a pony that will barely carry half 
his weight. (Vide ///ustrated London News, 3rd Feb.) 

OXEN have their troubles; and few that are in daily work 
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can boast of a perfect caudal appendage. Some are curtailed, 
others tail-less, whilst the majority of tails are diverted from 
their original form by dis-articulations more or less numerous, 
which must have caused excruciating agony in their production- 
In some instances these distorted organs are useless to their 
owners, owing to partial or complete paralysis—their crooked 
and gnarled appearance adding no beauty to the forms in 
front. Instead of being ornamental and useful to an ox, his tail 
becomes a nuisance, and detrimental to his very existence; for 
the driver, manipulating it as the handle of a fly-wheel, converts 
it into an accelerator of muscular power, by rapidly revolving or 
twisting it into hard painful kinks, which inhuman process is the 
direct cause of the dislocatory fractures. In the poor beast’s 
endeavour to escape from the torture thus induced, he hurries 
forward, slackening his pace as soon as his object is gained ; but 
another winding up re-invigorates him. Pressure and the see- 
saw action of the yoke on the neck in front of the hump— 
peculiar to Asiatic cattle—often causes deep sores; and many 
an ox have I seen trudging along, march after march, with his 
muzzle close to the ground, trying to avoid further injury. 
Angry and unfeeling drivers make use of the cord that passes 
through the nasal cartilage for guiding purposes, as an instru- 
ment of torture. Beating, too, is carried to a cruel extent. If 
marching be the order of the day, no matter what the ailment, an 
ox must either proceed as best he can or be left by the roadside 
to die. I have seen an ox literally charred on both sides by 
the fires lit to force him to rise. Starvation is another of his 
grievances. And as he is, more or less, a sacred beast, he is 
never killed—excepting Government property—to save him 
dragging out a miserable existence, till life naturally leaves 
him. I might mention other cruelties perpetrated through 
religious prejudices. A bull calf becomes sacred, somehow or 
other, and he is put into a place out of which by-and-by he is 
unable to get, by reason of his growth, and there he remains the 
rest of his life. Another one, with a pair of adventitious fore- 
limbs hanging from the shoulders, struts out his life in a bazaar, 
and eventually from over-indulgences contracts Gonorrhcea ; his 
penis is withdrawn by and lost in a heavy mass of excrescences 
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which, covered with dirt and flies, render him an unsightly and 
pitiable object. Another bull was so deformed in his fore- 
extremities that he had to walk on his knees; the hoofs from 
disuse had grown to a prodigious size. These are cases which 
just come to memory, but there are numberless others. 

CAMELS are worked, often enough, in an unfit state, from 
lameness, and sores on the back, sides and joint-pads ; and are 
ill-used by sharply jerking the cord tied to a peg fixed in the 
nose for leading or guiding purposes. Sometimes they seem 
to require severity, for they are not at all the meek, placid 
creatures one meets with in an English menagerie. They are 
liable to “split up” when travelling in wet weather—except on 
macadamised roads—by the sudden divergence of the hind- 
limbs from each other. They are over-loaded and starved by 
careless drivers, and too frequently may be seen working under 
heavy loads to the very day of their accouchement, and 
continuing their march the day following with the offspring 
at foot. 

ELEPHANTS are severely prodded on the head by their 
drivers. This may be needful, and can be cruel. As they 
resent injuries inflicted, they are less liable to be tortured than 
other domesticated animals. Staff Veterinary Surgeon Hallen 
has proposed to castrate elephants, to render them less 
dangerous and more useful than they (the males) are when 
“musth” or rutilant; during which period of great—sometimes 
intense—excitement, they are exceedingly savage and des- 
tructive, requiring close and secure confinement until the 
season has passed. A very good idea, but a stupendous under- 
taking ! 

Sheep and goats are seldom objects of torture at the hand of 
man: poverty and degeneracy are their chief curses. But ram 
fighting is a national and cruel pastime. Natives possess no 
sporting proclivities in our sense of the term, but they revel in a 
ram fight, and will assemble by thousands to witness one of 
these battering contests. The rams seem to be bred specially 
for duelling purposes, are well fed, regularly exercised, trained 
and shampooed and kept alone, tied up like dogs ; they are power- 
fully built, with strong heads and massive horns. When ready 
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for action they are held by their respective owners and backers 
at about twenty yards apart, and on being released furiously 
charge each other with their heads placed low, not as though 
they were animated, possessing brains and eyes, but more like 
a pair of steam rams, so stolidly and unconcernedly do they 
appear to act. The collisions are awful, and they continue until 
one or other is battered into senselessness. It is a cruel sight 
indeed, and “beats cock-fighting,” which is not cultivated. Dog 
fighting is seldom designedly indulged in, but dog-spearing is a 
mounted practice sometimes carried on by European gentlemen. 
It is, however, cruel and unsportsmanlike. Pariah dogs are 
numerous,—starvation and mange being the fate of many. 
Neither dogs, cats, nor pigs, meet with much torture; the latter 
being unclean, are religiously [kept so] avoided, but tolerated in 
every village as scavengers—and, verily, they are such. 

Quails and other birds are kept for fighting, and the practice 
is indulged in to an amazing degree. I have known a native 
cook pluck quails alive and then kill them for the table, because, 
being small birds, they are more easily manipulated during the 
deplumatory process, and there is less liability to injure the skin. 
These reasons do not justify the cruelty. The mode of killing 
a fowl is to cut its throat, and throw it down anywhere to jump 
and struggle out its life. In this state I have seen them run 
about, and even survive—to be found, objects of pity, huddled 
up in acorner. And these little tragedies are daily enacted in 
all European households, unknown to or disregarded by the 
consumers. For the suppression of cruelty to animals some 
legislative interference is called for, as the above facts will make 
evident ; and a very extensive field is open for the good offices of 
a Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in our 
Indian Empire. 


MENSTRUATION IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
BY JOHN GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S., MARKET DEEPING. 


ALMOST every one who ventilates an opinion or hazards an 
expression, and does so much as to come to a conclusion in his 
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own mind, is conscious of some contrary opinions or practices 
which he is proposing to set aside or dispense with. I have 
little doubt but that Mr. Macgillivray had the idea in his mind, 
when he penned the communication which appeared in the 
December Yournal, that the phenomenon of menstruation in 
the lower animals was disputed by many good authorities— 
indeed admitted by few, and that his case of “¢supervious vagina” 
was all that was needed to prove:to a demonstration that it 
was in every respect identical with that in the human female. 
At least he told us “the case”—to use his own words—“ owes 
much of its interest, in my eyes, to the fact that it goes to prove 
the existence of a wmenstrual discharge in the brute female, 
analogous to that in the human female.” 

In venturing to challenge the genuineness of his conclusions 
from such doubtful premises, I endeavoured to show, from his 
own statements, that the “zsmense quantity,” and also the 
“nature” of the discharge, were incompatible with being similar 
to this condition in the human female. I also suggested that, 
in all probability—judging from the nature and quantity of the 
discharge, as recorded by himself—it might be more properly 
regarded as a blood-tumour or Hematoma, which I had fre- 
quently found in such subjects as he described, as well as in 
others, and presenting pretty much the same symptoms, and, 
I may also add, the same termination. This, however, would 
seem to have pressed him into a corner, and in his endeavour 
to get out, he vaunts his “ actual experience,” and “ what he has 
seen”—as if he had had some experience which he had xot 
seen—in preference to “theory” and cursory remarks” wpon 
“ Hamatoma,” etc., and emphatically states that his case had 
nothing in common with either of these, and that therefore my 
conclusions were foreign to the point in question. Further, he 
assures us “his case was simply one of congenital malformation 
--an entirely impervious vagina—and the sero-sanguineous fluid 
the result of the retention of the wsua/ cestral products”; while, 
a little farther on, he tells us that “his case was neither Uterine 
Dropsy nor pure and healthy menstruation.” If it was not pure 
and fealthy menstruation, it zs clearly foreign to the point in 
question, and proves nothing regarding the identity of the phe- 
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nomena in the different species. Nor will it answer the purpose 
any better to admit it as being the product of disease. 

All physiologists and obstetrists agree in admitting an 
analogy between the two states of “heat” and menstruation, 
and that the essential accompaniment of both is the maturation 
and extrusion of ova; while all admit that the discharge from 
the lower animals is frequently more or less tinged with blood ; 
and, further, all admit that the discharge in the human female is 
more abundant and less variable than that of the brute. This 
I believe to be the case ; but for one bovine female that you find 
having a sanguineous discharge at the period of heat, you will 
find thousands which have none at all, either before, at, or after 
cestrum. Indeed, it is the exception and not the rule ; while in 
the human female it is the rule, and it is rarely absent in 
healthy subjects. And this is easily accounted for by anato- 
mical conformation. To use the words of Fleming, who is a 
believer in the constancy of the sanguineous discharge in the 
lower animals: he says at page 57 of his “Veterinary Obstetrics,” 
“The uterus is, therefore, an erectile organ, like the penis, and its 
erection is connected with the periodic haemorrhage from its 
inner surface. The venous sinuses in the meshes of the muscular 
tissue, crossing each other at the hilus of the ovary, are partially 
compressed, and the immediate result is the distending and 
erection of the bulb of the ovary. This modification in the 
ovarian circulation extends to the uterus; so that both are in a 
state analogous to erection ; the prolonged tension is communi- 
cated to the vessels and capillaries of the mucous membrane ; 
the epithelium is shed, leaving the tunic of the capillaries 
exposed, and this soon gives way, whence results the hamor- 
rhage, which persists as long as the erection and obstruction to 
the free flow of blood through the veins continues. This is the 
case in the human female, but it must be admitted that, in 
several animals, the erectile formations are either in a rudi- 
mentary condition or entirely absent.” And, judging from ex- 
perience, the bovines are among these “ several.” This being 
admitted, and Mr. Macgillivray being unable to controvert it, 
how does he account for the zmmense quantity, as also its 
sero-sanguincous nature? If it is, as he quotes from Brande or 
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Burns, “a solution of the colouring matter of the blood in a 
diluted serum,” as he says his case was, it has no analogy to the 
same condition in the human female, in which it is always very 
viscid, glutinous, dark, and tarry, and which, he says, he is 
perfectly aware of. A solution of the colouring matter of the 
blood in a diluted serum, savours more of a pathological product 
of a serous membrane than an exudation from a mucous one. 
Such fluid usually occurs in the human female as the result of 
the cauliflower or cancroid tumour,—a condition which has 
rarely or ever been diagnosed in our patients, and would be very 
unlikely to be present in such a young subject as Mr. Macgilli- 
vray’s. 

With the question of quantity it is difficult to deal, unless 
we know what idea Mr. Macgillivray attaches to the term 
“immense.” But, taking our own ideas, we could not be far 
beyond the meaning of immensity if we put it at éwo gallons. 
And this we shall find would be far above the quantity which 
could accumulate from such a source in such a subject. If we 
take the highest quantity admitted by Fleming as ever seen 
in such cases—two ounces—and suppose that the heifer had 
had regular discharges such as he contends for, for twelve 
months, or about seventeen in all, this would only give us about 
half that quantity. Where does the other half come from? Mr. 
Macgillivray would probably reply that it is the result of the 
irritation of the mucous membrane by the quantity retained. 
This, however, is a mere hypothesis ; it is not proved that it so 
acts in the bovine female, and it is proved that it does not 
produce this result in the human female; so that the analogy 
here breaks down, and the case proves nothing to the point. 

I had a case last week similar to the one recorded by Mr. 
Macgillivray. The subject—a two-year-old white heifer—had 
been put to the male about three months before, came regularly 
in heat every three weeks, and was again put to the male; but 
about two weeks before I was called in she had been served by 
a fresh male, and a few days afterwards she was seen to strain, 
and continued to do so. The owner, Mr. Thomas Thistletown, 
a small farmer, thought she was constipated, and gave her some 
opening medicine, but with no benefit. When I saw her she 
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would not eat, strained violently at intervals, had lain down and 
could not get up, and as she was in fair condition, and no hope 
of doing her any good, I advised she should be slaughtered. 
The vulva was impervious, even to one finger, from the fact 
that the tumour occupied nearly the whole pelvic cavity. The 
hand could be introduced into the rectum, and the situation 
of the tumour ascertained on one side; but the extent of it in 
the line of the rectum could not be ascertained. As I was 
too busy to attend the slaughter, I gave orders to preserve 
the tumour; but, unfortunately, the butcher’s son threw it to the 
pigs, and when I called to see it, it was nowhere to be found. 
He said that “it reminded him of a gallon jar.” I was very 
much disappointed that I could not send it for the inspection of 
the editor of the Veterinary Fournal. This is a case which I 
consider very similar to the one recorded by Mr. Macgillivray, 
and such as frequently occurs in this quarter under similar 
circumstances, and which I ventured to suggest might explain 
the nature and origin of his case, although the owner of his 
one did not admit its connection with any male. 

The case recorded by Mr. West (and which Mr. Macgillivray 
says was “exactly like his”) was of the same nature: that she 
had been served by the bull, and, the owner thought, was in 
calf, proves nothing regarding the existence of a menstrual dis- 
charge in the lower animals. And surely we do less violence 
to all known physiological and pathological laws by referring 
such cases to such causes, than assuming the cause to be some- 
thing which neither physiology nor pathology—to say nothing 
of practice—will warrant. I presume, however, no good can 
result from any further discussion of this subject in the columns 
of the Fournal. For notwithstanding the opinions of Fleming 
and Saint Cyr, the assertions of Mr. Macgillivray, or the testimony 
of the “ herd-laddies” and herdsman whom he so very kindly 
and confidently counsels me to consult, I still maintain that “all 
experience confirms the contrary.” Noris this experience gained 
from handbooks or herdsmen, however experienced the latter 
may be, but from a twenty-years’ study of the book of Nature. 

It would seem, however, that the negative idea is still pretty 
prevalent in the hyperborean regions of Mr. Macgillivray, 
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among owners and herdsmen; or why did the owner of the 
subject of the “first case,” quoted by him in the Yournal, re- 
quire to fetch a professional man some two miles to tell him 
that his cow was only zz heat, when he was alarmed by the 
catamenial discharge? If it be quite a common occurrence, 
as Mr. Macgillivray would have us believe, what alarmed the 
owner ? 

Moreover, the case is another assumption on the part of Mr. 
Macgillivray ; at least, he did not say he examined the cow, but 
was satisfied with seeing her get on another's back; and because 
she did so he concluded that the blood observed, and which 
alarmed the owner, was nothing else than the catamenial dis- 
charge. It is just possible that it might have had another 
origin, and that the surmise of the simple-minded owner as to 
the cause was the right one. I have known of such cases, at 
least. And I have at present a case of a heifer to which I was 
called in consequence of a very profuse discharge of blood from 
the vulva, which caused the owner to think she had aborted; 
but I found, upon close examination, that the blood proceeded 
from a wound in the floor of the vagina, about an inch and 
a half from the external opening. It was an incised wound of 
about an inch in length on the floor of the canal, and penetrated 
the tissues to the depth of two inches, and had evidently been 
inflicted from above downwards and lacerated some of the 
arteries ; for on squeezing out the clot which had stopped the 
hemorrhage, a very profuse flow ensued,—so much so as to 
require stitching up the wound to staunch it. The incident in 
itself is trivial enough, and hardly worth space in the Yournal ; 
but it tends to prove that a discharge of blood from the bovine 
female is regarded as an abnormal, rather than a normal con- 
dition, by owners and herdsmen in this region, as well as in 
the north of Scotland. If we are to accept their opinions, we 
should undoubtedly obtain a distinct negative to the question; 
but, indeed, their testimony is not needed, for the facts are so 
obvious that we wonder how any scientific man can seriously 
entertain and discuss the subject. 

Had such a phenomenon been so constant in the bovine female 
as it is admitted to be in the human, there would have been no 
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room to doubt it at this time of day. We should have had more 
cases of uterine disease, similar to those met with by the human 
obstetrist—diseases of suppression, non-elimination, and vicarious 
secretion; seeing that our domestic animals are so much exposed 
to extremes of temperature, which are such a fertile source of 
diseases of this class at these times, in the human female. 

The anatomical peculiarity, already referred to, renders it all 
but certain that nothing more than a temporary physiological 
congestion, if even that, can ever occur in our domestic female 
animals ; for had the whole extent of the mucous membrane of 
the horns and body of the uterus been denuded of its epithelium, 
and the capillaries given way at each period of “ heat,” we should 
have had such an amount of discharge that “he that runneth 
might observe it”; and it would not have been left to be demon- 
strated by a doubtful case, here and there, of impervious vagina. 
All the sanguineous elements ever observed in the cestral products 
of our domestic animals can, I think, be satisfactorily accounted 
for by the rupture of the Graafian vesicle, which alone seems to 
be the end and object of the phenomena in them. 

It is not so, however, in the human female. The mucous 
membrane of the womb bears a very peculiar relation to the 
entire organism, inasmuch as it acts the part of a safety valve to 
the constitution. Hence its peculiarity and importance, and the 
many and obscure diseases that it is subject to, which we never 
find in our patients; the superfluous sanguineous elements in 
which are stored up as fat, as a source of supply of food for the 
human family. 

These facts I consider favour the great truth, that Nature in 
all her features bears the impress of Divine Wisdom, and that 
whenever effects are traced to causes, and formation considered 
in respect to design and purpose, we perceive a perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends, without defects or without redundancy. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Macgillivray’s denials, he makes some 
admissions which are fatal to his argument. He says: “No 
writer on the subject, in so far as I am aware, has ever assumed 
that the periodic aestral discharge in brutes is as invariable in 
appearance, as copious, or as well defined, as in woman.” Just 
so; and therefore I contend that the condition described by 
VOL. IV. 22 
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him is incapable of being induced by this cause. But why 
should anything at all be assumed about such a condition ?—for 
it is capable of proof, if it be such as to induce the phenomena 
he contends for. But it has not been proved; and the sup- 
position that it remains in the vagina, becomes coagulated there, 
and passes, wxobserved, during micturition, is like “ begging the 
question.” 

If the quantity were so great as it must be from such an 
area, it could not be so retained; and if it were coagulated, it 
could not pass unobserved. Besides, it is one of the peculiarities 
of menstrual blood that it rarely coagulates. 

Even Saint-Cyr admits its inconstancy, but says that “it is 
normal.” If it is normal, how can it be inconstant? It is rarely 
seen except about the first period of “heat,” and then there is 
but a mere streak, such as would arise from the bursting of the 
ovum from the ovary—certainly never such as would amount to 
the zmmense quantity recorded by Mr. Macgillivray. 

But I must have done with this subject, although it be not 
exhausted ; for fear lest I exhaust my readers’ patieace in this 
sanguinolent discussion. 

I should like, however, if I have not already encroached 
too much on space, to notice an incident or two of student 
life, relative to the capacity of medical men to judge on matters 
pertaining to the profession. They are suggested by Mr. Mac- 
gillivray’s allusion to the zpse dixit of a “ well-known lecturer on 
physiology and histology,” as settling the question of a san- 
guinolent cestral discharge in the lower animals for ever. 

While a student at the Royal Veterinary College, in Clyde 
Street, we had, as one of the vice-presidents of our Society, a 
medical gentleman—an extra-academical lecturer on obstetrics. 
He is since dead, but before his death was a professor of mid- 
wifery in a Northern University ; so that I shall not mention 
his name. He was a worthy man, and even an authority on 
such matters. He attended our meetings frequently, and im- 
parted much that was useful to us. And he even volunteered 
to read us a paper, which he had prepared to refute an assertion 
made by some one, that “ the human female needed no assistance 
in bringing forth her young, any more than the lower animals.” 
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In order to do this, he entered very minutely into the com- 
parative anatomy of the pelvis of the mammalia; and (would 
you believe it?) he actually did not know the difference between 
the pelvis of the mare and the cow, nor the mare’s pelvis from 
that of the horse; and besides some other slips, he made the 
astounding assertion that we never had Hydrocephalus in our 
subjects, therefore assistance was never needed for them. 

It was a students’ meeting, none of the professors being 
present ; and we convinced the doctor that he was wrong, by 
producing a hydrocephalic specimen from the museum. Mr. 
Andrew Spruell, M.R.C.V.S., Dundee, was the student who 
brought the specimen from the museum. 

The same medical gentleman, “the well-known lecturer on 
physiology and histology” to whom Mr. Macgillivray refers, 
told me, when dissecting the urinary organs of an ox, that the 
two fibrous cords, called retractors of the penis, “were receptacles 
for semen, as the act of coition in the ox tribe was very quickly 
accomplished, therefore they were necessary for that purpose.” 
But I could find neither opening nor outlet, nor any structure 
that could warrant such a conclusion ; nor yet could I discover 
any authority who said they were anything else but what they 
really are—“ retractors” of the organ. And I have since seen 
two cases in which I considered they were either absent or 
diseased, for the animals could not perform the act of copulation, 
although the desire was strong in both; and, further, I have 
heard that a bull in this condition had been operated upon by 
cutting down upon and dividing the cords. Of course, had the 
doctor examined them, I have little doubt but that he would 
have found out his error. I only mention the circumstance to 
show the evil of too hasty a generalisation without making 
oneself acquainted with structure, and the folly of trusting too 
implicitly to the dictum of any authority, however eminent, or 
following blindly and submissively the monitions of any teacher 
—whether medical man or herdsman—unless such dicta are 
borne out by facts, and their monitions accord with reason, 
science, and common-sense. 
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FALSE CONCEPTION IN A HEIFER. 
BY C. W. GREGORY, M.R.C.V.S., BRISTOL. 


THE recent interesting papers in the Veterinary Fournal on some 
peculiar obstetrical cases, have brought to my mind one occurring 
in 1874, of which the following are the particulars, as near as I 
can remember. 

The subject was a pure short-horn heifer, bred by the owner, 
and sixteen months old when put to the bull. About five weeks 
afterwards, a thick white slimy discharge was observed to 
escape from the vulva; but no particular notice being taken, 
it continued to discharge for three or four weeks, when she was 
attacked with acute pain and heaving, as though in labour ; 
these pains rapidly increased, and became so intense that twice 
the uterus was forced partially outside the vulva. 

On Sept. 3rd I was urgently requested to go to see her—a 
distance of nine miles; and on arrival I found her standing, very 
excited, back arched, frequently moving around the shed, and 
suffering from very severe continuous parturient pains. Endea- 
vouring to ascertain the cause, I passed my hand into the vagina, 
but had some difficulty, in consequence of the folds of membrane 
obstructing the passage, which I found to arise from swelling 
and the backward pressure of the uterus. Overcoming this, 
and reaching the os wter7, I discovered that orifice almost 
closed ; but by using gentle pressure I passed one or two fingers 
in, and felt what appeared to be the placental membranes 
distended with fluid and of considerable bulk ; however, I could 
find no trace of a foetus. Withdrawing my hand, I passed it into 
the rectum, and found the uterus very distended with fluid, but 
yet no indication of a foetus. The pains were still continuous and 
most acute ; I ordered a draught of Spirits of Chloroform. Being 
now desirous of ascertaining the contents of the uterus, I passed 
a catheter in and forced it through the membrane within the 
os uteri, whence flowed through it with much force a stream of 
sero-sanguineous fluid of a most foul odour, and of which about 
three or four gallons escaped. I then injected tepid water, with 
a little Coal-tar Extract asa detergent, and ordered an aperient, 
and also febrile medicines. 
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sth.—Patient appeared easy and progressing favourably. 

8th.—On again attending by request, I found the heifer in a 
similar state as on my first visit: no appetite, much excitement, 
with very acute and continuous labour pains. On inserting my 
hand, I found the os «teri closed; dilating this, and passing 
my hand into the uterus, I tore open the impeding membranes 
as much as possible, and liberated about two or three gallons 
of a similar fluid as before, together with some clots of what 
appeared to be coagulated blood. I then attempted to retain 
a tube in the organ, and after several failures I succeeded in 
doing so by fixing a piece of canvas with gutta-percha plaster 
on each side of the breech, and tying a glyster tube—eighteen 
inches long—to them. This was of sufficient strength to resist the 
expulsive efforts of the heifer, and enabled the attendant to inject 
tepid water with Coal-tar Extract or Carbolic Acid occasionally. 
I ordered Tinct. Opii and Spts. Chloroform to be administered 
alternately, also mustard to be applied to the loins. 

oth.—Heifer still suffering from pains, which were continuous 
but less acute; back arched ; presented a depressed and worn ap- 
pearance. Onagain examining the uterus, I found the placental 
membranes in a partially decomposed state, and attached to the 
whole surface of the uterus, except some small portions, which 
had already escaped. These I carefully detached and brought 
away in segments, until the whole—about 2 or 3 lbs.—was with- 
drawn. After this the uterus was thoroughly cleansed by means 
of a horse catheter attached to a bladder of warm water. 

The tube was again fixed, and occasional injections as before 
ordered ; also an occasional dose of Spts. Chloroform and 
ammonia, or on recurrence of pain Tinct. Opii to be administered. 
Mustard to the loins was again applied. 

13th.—Pains had been occasional, but not severe; back still 
slightly arched; regaining appetite; she presented a more 
tranquil appearance; the uterine discharge was comparatively 
slight. From this time the heifer improved daily, the discharge 
having changed gradually from a sero-sanguineous to a muco- 
purulent character. The tube was still retained for ten or twelve 
days, when the discharge became very trifling—though it did 
not cease altogether for several weeks after. 
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The heifer continued to do well; but as it was not deemed 
advisable to breed from her, she afterwards fatted as though 
nothing had occurred, except that at intervals she showed un- 


usually strong procreative desires. 


EMPROSTHOTONOS IN THE HORSE. 
BY W. E. LITT, M.R.C.V.S., SHREWSBURY. 


As I have never seen or heard of any case of Emprosthotonos 
in the horse being recorded, I am induced to send you par- 
ticulars of such a case, which has recently occurred in my 
practice. Not only is there, to the best of my knowledge, no 
similar case recorded, but it is broadly stated, in those works 
which I have consulted, that that form of tetanic spasm which 
is confined to the inferior muscles is unknown in the horse or 
ox. This being the case, I am glad to be able to place on record 
in the pages of your Fourna/, the particulars of what must be 
considered an undoubted and well-marked instance of this 
pathological condition. The subject of this attack was a black 
gelding, six years old, about fifteen hands high, and rather more 
than three parts bred. He is the property of Captain Fenwick, 
R.N., by whom I was called in on October the 6th last. The 
appearances presented by the animal at this time were those 
of stiffness; the back being rigid, but straight, the abdominal 
muscles powerfully contracted, giving a “tucked up” appearance, 
a staring coat, and a peculiarly awkward gait. The action was 
very suggestive of Acute Laminitis, although there was an 
absence of pain. Indeed, it may be said there was but little con- 
stitutional disturbance. The pulse and breathing were perfectly 
normal; the appetite fairly good; the faeces were natural, but 
there appeared to be an almost continual desire to micturate. 
The secretion of urine was by no means suspended, as the 
quantity voided was of average amount, and was remarkable 
only in so far that it was peculiarly light-coloured and wanting 
in density. My first impression was, from the frequent mictu- 
rition, and the peculiarity of gait before mentioned, that the horse 
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was suffering from some unusual affection of the bladder or 
kidneys ; but a more careful examination and an analysis of the 
urine dispelled this idea. 

I was informed by the owner that the horse had been in much 
the same condition for about three weeks; but was, he thought, 
getting worse. He attributed the horse’s condition to muscular 
Rheumatism, and dated the attack from a night spent in a 
ruinous stable during some very rough weather in North Wales, 
he being then on a driving tour. At this time I was inclined to 
agree with the owner that the peculiarity in the horse’s gait was 
due to Rheumatism, and directed that he should be kept quiet, 
warmly clothed, and supplied with light nourishing food—such 
as bran, malt, carrots, etc.,—at the same time prescribing a little 
saline medicine. For a few days no change of any kind took 
place; but in about a week’s time I was informed, on my visit, 
that the horse had had an attack of cramp that morning. At 
this time he was looking as usual, but showed traces of having 
profusely sweated, and his pulse indicated recent excitement. 
Matters went on for about another week, the horse, as I was 
informed, having an occasional attack of cramp, more or less 
severe, and lasting from ten minutes to three-quarters of an 
hour. Unfortunately, although I visited the patient frequently 
and at all times, I was never able, up to this moment, to witness 
one of the paroxysms. The first change in the animal’s appear- 
ance which struck me was about this period; and it was this 
peculiarity,—that he seemed to get very much more tucked up— 
Zé. the abdominal muscles became more rigidly contracted, and 
the back was assuming a very decidedly convex appearance. The 
horse, too, seemed to hold his head lower than the natural posi- 
tion, and on attempting to force him to raise it, he seemed quite 
unable to do so. The inferior muscles of the neck and the chest 
were very hard, and in a state of evident tension. It was about 
this time, also, that on going into the stable one day I found the 
horse suffering from a powerful paroxysm. All four feet were 
close together, and the back was arched into a perfect bow. I 
could not have believed that it was capable of such an amount of 
flexion ; the neck also was arched in a similar manner, the head 
being down between the fore-legs, and in this extraordinary 
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position, that the nose was pointing up to, and nearly touching, 
the ensiform cartilage, and the ears were pointing to the ground. 
From this position it was impossible to move him. The poor 
brute was evidently in great pain, sweating profusely and breath- 
ing very hurriedly. I tried friction—hand-rubbing the affected 
muscles—and various other plans to relieve the spasm, but without 
effect. However, in about an hour's time, gradually, and as it 
seemed of its own accord, the spasm relaxed, and the horse 
resumed his ordinary appearance. I now felt that the affection 
from which the horse was suffering could be no other than 
tetanic spasm of the inferior muscles of the body—in fact, 
Emprosthotonos. In this opinion I was confirmed by Mr. 
Charles Dargus, M.R.C.V.S., who saw the case in consultation 
with me. My treatment consisted in frequent doses of Ext. 
Belladonnz in solution, and in the administration of dram doses 
of Nux Vomica twice daily. This, with careful dieting and 
strict attention to hygienic rules, had the desired effect. The 
paroxysms became less frequent and of a milder type. The 
muscles gradually resumed their normal status. The horse 
rapidly improved in condition, and he is now doing regular 
work, and showing not the least trace of that peculiarity of gait 
which made him, for the time being, so remarkable an object. 


“LOODIANA FEVER.” 
BY STEPHEN KNOTT, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


IN my paper for January relative to this disease, I ought to 
have mentioned that it generally remains in a place from which 
suffering horses have been taken. I remember one occasion on 
which horses were brought back by mistake, and picketed in 
the lines where the first symptoms of the disease had shown 
themselves, and although they had been away for a month or five 
weeks, three or four of them, shortly after their return, sickened, 
and had the Fever very badly ; they eventually recovered, how- 
ever, owing to the mildness of the throat symptoms. Their lines 
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had not been disinfected, nor had the old earth been picked up 
and carted away—presumably showing that the contagium still 
remained in the old soil. Again, as to the effects of exposure. 
When on the march from St. Thomas’ Mount to Secunderabad, 
we had one night in particular of very heavy rain, and on the 
following morning one horse was reported sick of the disease, 
and died. In another instance two horses suffered from it, 
caused doubtless by a chill whilst fording rivers in the early 
morning. These recovered, as they had the malady in a mild 
form, and the throat symptoms were not bad, I am now refer- 
ring to the season of 1872 and early part of 1873, when we had 
suffered much from the epizodty. Possibly these horses carried 
with them the germs of the disease from the station, although 
we had not had a case for some weeks prior to moving. When 
the battery we were relieving arrived at St. Thomas’ Mount, 
their horses were attacked with the epizoéty also—even though, 
if I remember rightly, they were encamped out on a plain, and 
not marched into the cantonment direct. I have been informed 
from time to time that the Mount has been a locality for this 
disease ever since its origin; and when it does appear, it, as 
a rule, comes in a very malignant form. The battery I have 
alluded to was free of the disease before leaving Secunderabad. 
Being rather anxious about the remainder of the battery 
horses when on the march, I had those that had suffered from 
Fever led some distance in the rear of the battery, which they 
were not allowed ever to approach. On arrival at the camping 
ground, a suitable spot was selected for them. I also took the 
same precautions with regard to the Commissariat beasts,— 
elephants, camels, sheep, etc., as well as for the bullocks which 
were employed for baggage purposes. Some few marches before 
entering Secunderabad, I wrote officially to the Officer Command- 
ing R. A. at that station, informing him that the horses of the 
battery had suffered from Malignant Fever during the march ; 
but that they were free of the disease at the present moment, 
and indeed had been so for some weeks. Mr. Byrne, who was 
V.S. to the Royal Artillery at the station, was sent to inspect the 
horses with me, with orders to report as to their health, before 
permission could be given for the battery to enter Secunderab 
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As my former patients had quite recovered, and all were found 
healthy, orders were issued to complete the march. 

I omitted to mention in my paper for January, when speaking 
of the fost-mortem appearances in the alimentary canal, that 
there were carbuncular eminences on the mucous membrane, 
and that when touched by the fingers, decomposed membrane 
slimed off and left the carbuncular appearance. The coats of 
the intestines also were thickened and infiltrated with the sero- 
gelatinous effusion. 

Referring to the “Cyclopzdia of the Practice of Medicine,” by 
Dr. H. von Ziemssens, on chronic infectious diseases, I find 
that Bollinger on “Anthrax Fever” treats of this malady as 
being synonymous with “ Loodiana Fever.” 

According to Bollinger, Anthrax may be characterized as 
follows 

“Anthrax is an acute infectious disease. The infectious 
material consists of a vegetable parasite, which is produced in 
the diseased animal (endogenous), and perhaps also finds the 
conditions adapted to its development outside of the same—viz., 
in the soil (ectogenous) ; it being understood that the soil has 
been previously impregnated with these organisms or their 
germs, Anthrax is not contagious in the ordinary sense of the 
term, since an immediate contagion from animal to animal has 
hardly been proved. It is, however, in a high degree trans- 
missible (mediate contagion), since the Anthrax poison may be 
preserved for a long time and transported by numerous mediate 
objects. The poison, which, although a fixed one, is also 
diffused through the air, most often enters the body through the 
lungs, but perhaps also it gets in with the food and drink. 
Anthrax is very easily communicable by inoculation to guinea- 
pigs, with more difficulty to dogs and poultry, somewhat more 
easily to cats. 

“Among the wild animals ruminants are more often attacked, 
especially the roe, the stag, the reindeer, the buffalo; and the 
elephant is not spared. 

“ Pathological Anatomy.—The anatomical changes of Anthrax 
in the horse differ, especially from those found in cattle, in that 
the jelly-like yellow and sero-hemorrhagic infiltrations are 
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encountered nearly everywhere in the body where there is loose 
connective tissue, chiefly in the retro-pharyngeal and laryngeal 
tissues, along the course of the great bloodvessels of the neck, 
in the mediastinum, peritoneum, and about the kidneys. The 
corresponding lymphatic glands, especially the mesenteric, show 
sero-hemorrhagic infiltrations, are considerably enlarged, and 
here and there in a state of commencing gangrene, The intes- 
tinal lesions in the horse are for the most part not so diffusely 
spread ; but still upon the mucous membrane, which is in a 
catarrhal state, cedematous, and sprinkled with ecchymoses, 
there are found well pronounced carbuncles, which are the seat 
of more or less superficial sloughs. The intestinal contents are 
likewise often bloody and thinly fluid.* The large glands, liver, 
and kidneys as a rule are swollen, the parenchyma cloudy, 
succulent, full of blood. In the blood, besides the presence of 
bacteria, the white corpuscles are found to be considerable in 
number. The red corpuscles for the most part are of lessened 
consistence, and manifest a tendency to cohere in little heaps. 
On microscopic examination of the carbuncles in the intestines, 
as well as elsewhere, and of the jelly-like hamorrhagic effusion 
into the connective tissue, there are found in the capillaries, 
which are considerably dilated, besides a massing of white blood 
corpuscles (cellular oedema), numerous bacteria, and a finely 
granular mass, consisting partly of metamorphosed blood 
detritus and partly of bacterial germs. The thickness of the 
blood is due to its being deprived of water, by the dropsical, 
jelly-like, and cedematous effusions. The dark colour is caused 
by carbonic acid poisoning. 

“ Prognosis —The prognosis of Anthrax is very unfavour- 
able. As already stated, the mortality in cattle and horses 
reaches about 70 per cent. Anthrax is chiefly found on soils 
rich in decaying vegetable matter: on peat moors, in the 


* T have recently been informed that the late Mr. Richardson, of the 16th Lancers, 
when in veterinary charge of the regiment during the outbreak of 1868, administered 
to an old healthy horse a pint and a half of fluid taken from a horse that had 
died of Loodiana Fever; he also inoculated it under the axilla. Shortly after- 
wards the animal sickened and died. I quote this as told to me by the farrier- 
major of the regiment. 
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vicinity of dried-up watercourses and lakes, on freshly upturned 
soils, and especially where Intermittent Fever also flourishes 
(Anthrax district), An unusual amount of decaying vege- 
table matter in the soil, joined with an excess of moisture, 
appears to furnish the most favourable condition of life 
for the poison. Hence, as a matter of course, climate, geo- 
graphical position, altitude above the sea, weather, and other 
influences, such as the nature of the fodder, the keep of the 
animals,—although they have severally been blamed as so 
many causes of Anthrax, are totally denied as such. On the 
other hand, the condition of air and earth and time are certainly 
of the greatest significance as auxiliary causes—as, for example, 
the amount of dew, the temperature of the air, the varying 
amount of moisture in the soil (ground water), the temperature 
of the soil, the movements of the lower atmospheric strata. 

“The chief source, then, of Anthrax is contagion. This, how- 
ever, is seldom direct ; but is usually brought about through the 
instrumentality of mediate agents ; the specific poison of Anthrax 
is transmissible in a high degree. 

“ Consequently Anthrax is not contagious like Small-pox. It 
approaches more nearly to Pyemia and Septikamia, and even, 
though only to a certain extent, to Cholera and Typhoid Fever. 

“If we inquire what material is most frequently the carrier of 
the poison of Anthrax, the diseased and dead material, in all its 
parts, deserves the first mention. Most frequently the fluids of 
diseased animals are to be blamed, blood from blood-letting, 
blood which in the slaughtering, cutting up and burying of 
animals, adheres to everything it touches, and quickly dries up; 
then the hides, hair, bristles, hoofs, horns, bones, flesh, secretions, 
excretions, especially the excrement, are all of them feared as 
vehicles of contagion. Further, as carriers of the poison, must 
be mentioned healthy animals and men, who themselves, for 
some reason, do not become sick, perhaps on account of lack of 
aptitude for the malady. To this class belong flies, which are 
particularly dangerous as carriers of the poison. There must be 
mentioned further, as carriers of the contagion, the harness of 
animals, implements used in stables, straw, hay, all objects 
which come into contact with sick or diseased beasts (their 
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blood, mucus, etc.), and thus become soiled. Earth, especially 
when loaded with vegetable matter in decaying, is marked by 
the special facility with which it preserves the contagious material 
—perhaps also by a power of reproducing it, and that through a 
period of years. The propagation of Anthrax by means of food, 
particularly coarse fodder, is especially frequent. The greatest 
blame is bestowed upon such fodder as grows in places where 
the bodies of animals which have died of Anthrax have been 
buried ; and many believe that, in these cases, the plants them- 
selves act as bearers of the poison. There is, as yet, no proof of 
the truth of this assumption. In my opinion, in these cases, the 
earth adhering to the plants seems to act as the vehicle of the 
contagion,—earth which was contaminated at the time of burial 
of the animals ; for the body itself very soon loses its specific 
virulence after it has been buried, as I have been able to prove 
experimentally. Moreover, when the fodder comes into contact 
with any infected matter, especially with blood which has been 
dried in the air, it is capable, under certain circumstances, of 
again producing Anthrax. Likewise drinking water may act as 
a source of infection by trickling through infected soil, or by 
direct contagion with diseased meat. Stable drainage seems to 
be less dangerous, since the poison is destroyed by decompo- 
sition. The customary medium of communication for Anthrax 
poison is, however, the air, whether the carriers of that poison 
(Anthrax bacteria) come out of the soil, or are derived from 
living animals. 

“ The digestive tract holds the second place. Here the poison 
enters the body with the food. 

“How Anthrax bacteria or their germs get into the body, 
may be imagined without difficulty by recalling the common 
characteristics of these organisms: whether they originate from 
the soil or become dried up, as the remains of a case of Anthrax 
adhere to some object, sooner or later they get free by some 
mechanical influence, or by accidental contact become mixed 
with water. Small and light, they are wafted by the breeze, 
and either directly breathed in by the animal, or they fall upon 
the fluid or solid food, and with it enter the body. Such bacterial 
germs seem suspended in the air, may be washed down by rain, 
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conveyed to a distance, and deposited in any place whither 
chance may carry them. The penetration of Anthrax bacteria 
through the loose and thin mucous membranes of the animal 
body is easy to comprehend, in view of their minute size and 
of the fact that even hard substances (egg-shells) oppose no 
obstacles to the passage of analogous substances, as well as, 
finally, of this fact—that bacteria of decomposition, after death, 
penetrate immediately from the cavity of the intestine (and with 
great rapidity) into the organs of the body, and spread them- 
selves in all directions. 

“The tenacity of the Anthrax poison is exceedingly great. 
In the dried state the bacteria are able to preserve their 
virulence during months, and even many years. 

“ The different forms of Anthrax, as affecting the domesticated 
animals in a general way, may be more accurately arranged as 
follows: (1) Apoplectiform Anthrax (Anthrax acutissimus sine 
foudroyante), which only lasts from a few minutes to several 
hours. (2) Acute Anthrax (Anthrax acutus), lasting from a 
few hours to a few days. (3) Sub-acute forms of Anthrax 
(Anthrax sub-acutus). Here should be included all cases of 
Anthrax of a longer duration, especially the so-called Horse 
Typhus.” 

After what I have here quoted from Bollinger relative to the 
carriers of this poison, it proves to us, in making /ost-mortems, 
how careful we ought to be in not leaving behind any 
diseased material or faecal matter from horses which have 
died of Loodiana Fever. Again, the horse-keepers and grass- 
cutters, who are told off to look after the sick and suffering 
from this disease, presumably ought to be kept solely for that 
purpose, and not allowed to go anywhere near the healthy 
horses of a battery or regiment; moreover, the litter and 
saddlery, harness, etc., are other objects to be mentioned. I 
am of opinion that the former should be burnt, and the latter 
well disinfected. The nidus of the disease seems, however, to 
be in the troop lines, where the soil is particularly adapted for 
the generation and preservation of bacteria. In India, the earth 
is generally of a percolating ferruginous material called “ laterite,” 
and urine and fecal matter will drain through to several feet 
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below the surface, as proved when the picket-posts of horses 


r 

1 that have died of the disease are withdrawn, to admit of the old 

1 earth being taken away and renewed by fresh. Possibly, it 

1 would be an advantage to have the decayed vegetation removed 

o prior to the monsoon coming on, by horse-keepers told off for 

:, the purpose, and placed in a heap and burnt. 

, In conclusion, permit me to say that if abler pens than mine 

1 would kindly contribute their views on the subject of this 

disease, they would prove acceptable to all veterinarians who 
are fond of their profession,—and more particularly to the army 

b veterinary surgeon, as it is a subject which concerns him most, 

rc in addition to its being of interest to our brethren in private 
practice. 

J Lastly, I may mention that there is another valuable animal 
which is often lost in India—viz., the elephant ; for very little is 
known as to its diseases. I am of opinion that the obscure 

1 malady of which it dies, at times, may be attributed to this 

1 affection, as well as the mortality among the other classes of 
animals used in our Commissariat branch in the East. 

yf (Zo be continued.) 

. HYDROCEPHALUS PRODUCING CEREBRAL 

ABERRATION. 

é BY HENRY BATH, F.R.C.V.S., ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


7 I BEG to submit the following case, which, from its very unusual 
o character, I think may be interesting :— 

t My attention was directed to a bay mare, nine years old, 
, belonging to the A Battery, 16th Brigade, Royal Artillery, 
1 which had been excused from duty owing to the peculiarities 
I she evinced. The animal was not violent, but would sometimes 
I strike herself unconsciously ; she would stand for several hours 
5 in a listless state, with her fore-legs bent and head very low; 
r she resisted any attempt to move her when in this position, and 
h generally kept some hay in her mouth without masticating it. 
1 There was also partial paralysis of the extremities, which was 
shown on progression. On raising the head, she groaned very 
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much from the pain which the movement produced. The 
animal was carefully examined, but there was no wound, or 
appearance of any external violence having been used. She 
was kept twelve days under observation, and during that time 
her feeding was irregular ; she would sometimes eat voraciously, 
but occasionally she abstained a whole day from food, and was 
always in a standing posture. I considered that the patient 
was suffering from continued pressure on the brain, and that it 
was quite a hopeless case. The animal was therefore, on my 
recommendation, destroyed. On a fost-mortem examination, I 
found a quantity of fluid effused within the cranium and lateral 
ventricles ; the plerus choroides was larger and more developed 
than is usually observed, and there were traces of inflammation 
in the meninges of the brain. 

The above morbid appearances will be sufficient to account 
for the symptoms shown in this case. I may mention that the 
animal’s health had been previously good, but the mare was of 
an excitable temperament, and known as an inveterate kicker. 
This may have been a predisposing cause, but not sufficient to 
produce the disease, which I consider is the most important 
part to be known. 


CONGENITAL HERNIA OF THE LIVER. 
BY J. KIRK, VETERINARY STUDENT, “ DICK’S” COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


I HAPPENED to be residing with a friend, who is an extensive 
butcher near the town of Hawick, Scotland, and accompanied 
him one day to see some cattle he was about to purchase for 
slaughter. About a dozen were bought in the capacious mart 
of Messrs. Oliver and Sons, Hawick—as fine a lot of animals 
as could be seen in any market in the kingdom. ‘They were 
carefully driven home—a distance of six miles—housed and fed. 
Karly next morning I went to look at them, but ten had been 
already killed; the remaining two stood in a corner, one of 
them—a two-year-old Highland “kyloe,” and very small—was 
a perfect picture, and would have served as a study for Landscer 
or Herring. 
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It, too, was soon killed; and having nothing else to do, I 
began to examine the organs which had been removed from 
the other animals, when the man who was dressing the carcase 
of the one just slaughtered drew my attention to its diaphragm. 
In this I found an aperture nearly the size of the mouth of 
a common drinking tumbler, and through this opening passed 
a portion of the upper part of the right lobe of the liver, and 
adhered to the superior and posterior portion of the right lung. 
All the other organs were perfectly normal, and there were no 
indications of an abscess in or surrounding the diaphragmatic 
opening. The man remarked that he had been killing cattle 
for twenty-four years, but never saw the like of this. I had the 
portion removed, and brought it under the notice of Professor 
McKendrick, our late teacher of physiology, and now of the 
University of Glasgow. He pronounced it a good case of 
congenital Hernia of the liver. Principal Walley thinks it a 
case of adhesion of the liver to the lung. I am inclined to 
lean to the opinion of Professor McKendrick, as he is rich in 
specimens of a pathological kind. 


ON THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF ACONITE IN 
VETERINARY PRACTICE. 


BY JOHN DOWLING ALLMAN, CREECHURCH LANE, LONDON. 


THE great importance of Aconite in veterinary practice is not so 
widely known as it ought to be; in fact, I am acquainted with 
many members of the veterinary profession who never use it, 
and tell me plainly that they know nothing about its therapeutic 
value. But then, some other of my personal friends use it 
frequently, and they are beginning to appreciate the intrinsic 
merit of it. Perhaps there are few drugs more valuable or 
important in veterinary practice than aconite ; and I feel certain 
that the time is fast approaching when it will be used as often, 
and appreciated as much, as it now is in medical practice. I 
have carefully watched the therapeutic value of aconite for 
some years, and have numerous notes of the very great and 
signal service it has rendered in many aggravated diseases. In 
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all maladies of an inflammatory nature, aconite can be adminis- 
tered with marked and,I might say,almost instantaneous effect ; 
as it will control the inflammation and subdue the accompany- 
ing fever. I do not mean to assert that it will remove the pro- 
ducts of inflammation ; but by covtrolling the inflammation it 
prevents their formation, and will save the tissues from further 
injury. Consequently, in the early stages of an attack, this 
most important drug is conspicuously serviceable. 

In Pneumonia, in which there is always a high temperature, 
the effects of aconite are also marvellous. It is likewise of 
equal service in Influenza and colds, accompanied with much 
chilliness. It will also ease the pain of Colic when other reme- 
dies have failed. The mode of employing the drug has a great 
deal to do with its success. I have heard some people speak of 
it disparagingly, simply because they have not been acquainted 
with the scientific rules to be observed as to the mode of its 
administration and dose; thereby bringing discredit on the drug. 
It should always be given at the very commencement of the 
disease ; its exhibition should never be delayed, as every hour 
is of importance. Small doses given every hour, or every half- 
hour, have a more decided action than larger doses given less 
frequently. I consider it of the utmost importance to point out 
here the great advantage gained by the use of the clinical 
thermometer, as an aid in the diagnosis of a case where there 
are suspicious symptoms of inflammation or of febrile mischief; 
and for the benefit of your readers, I would mention that the 
most reliable thermometer is that made by Messrs. Arnold and 
Sons, West Smithfield. 

Indeed, in the treatment of inflammation and all febrile 
symptoms, the clinical thermometer is of the utmost importance. 
If the symptoms and physical signs are not sufficiently de- 
veloped to decide whether an acute inflammation of some deep- 
seated part has set in or not, the thermometer will decide the 
point. No inflammation or fever can exist without a high and 
unnatural heat of the body; hence, if in a doubtful case the 
temperature is found natural, the case is not one for aconite ; but, 
on the other hand, if the temperature, after a careful investiga- 
tion, is found high, it will be a case for the immediate administra- 
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tion of this drug. In the treatment of simple inflammation and 
acute specific diseases, aconite may be appropriately given in 
combination with any other remedy the practitioner may deem 
of service. Aconite has been also found of essential benefit in 
acute attacks of Rheumatism in the horse; and there can be no 
doubt of its efficiency, as it is proved by some eminent authorities. 
I believe one important feature in aconite is its action over the 
heart. Dr. Fothergill has demonstrated by some careful experi- 
ments that aconite paralyses the heart of frogs, arresting the 
contractions in the diastole. The effects on respiration are very 
similar. Moderate doses render the breathing slower, but a 
larger and poisonous dose makes it short and hurried. 


CONGENITAL DERMOID OR HAIRY TUMOUR ON 
A DOG'S EYE. 


BY W. A. TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., MANCHESTER. 


TuMOURS of this class, as remarked by Mr. Robertson in the 
March number of the Yournal, are of rare occurrence in domes- 
ticated animals; or, presuming their more frequent existence, 
they have failed to be noticed or recorded by veterinary surgeons. 

The subject of the above-named tumour is a high-bred fox- 
terrier puppy, fourteen weeks old. 

My attention was recently directed to the dog’s eye by my 
brother, whose property the puppy is. He had noticed the 
existence of the tumour soon after the usual nine days’ blind- 
ness of puppy life. 

An examination of the eye (in this instance the left) reveals 
to the beholder what at first appears to be “something white” 
in the dog’s eye. Ona more careful inspection, the white object 
is discovered to be a fixed tumour, circular in outline, of a pinky- 
white tint, and having a diameter of three-sixteenths of an inch : 
it is slightly raised above the level of the eye, and from it 
grow some white hairs—in number about fifteen—resembling 
those of the eyelashes. Two-thirds of the tumour are attached 
to the sclerotic coat, the remaining third to the cornea; and it 
receives a covering of conjunctiva. 
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In appearance and structure this Luss nature bears a close 
resemblance to the mole on the human skin. 

The presence of the tumour does not apparently cause any 
inconvenience to the puppy, beyond a slight increase in the flow 
of the lachrymal fluid. 

This case closely resembles that described by Mr. Robertson ; 
indeed, the only difference, excepting size, is the colour of the 
tumour, and this is easily accounted for by the absence of 
pigmentous colouring matter in the sclerotica of the dog’s eye. 

Are these hairy tumours hereditary? If so, it would be 
unadvisable to breed from animals possessing them. The eyes 
of both parents of the puppy above alluded to are perfectly 
normal. 

[In the next number of the Yournal we shall publish an 
interesting sketch of an Ocular Dermatoma, forwarded by Pro- 
fessor Walley.] 


OVARIOTOMY, AND THE CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCHID 
HORSES. 


It will be seen from our advertisement sheet that Mr. T. C. Miles, of Illinois, 
intends to visit this country in summer in order to demonstrate his method 
of performing ovariotomy on cows—and if need be, on mares ; and also his 
— for emasculating cryptorchid animals,’or “rigs,” as they are usually 
termed. 

Ovariotomy, or “spaying,” though much practised on the Continent, and 
still more extensively in America, on cows, is seldom or never performed in 
this country ; and perhaps we are correct in asserting the same with regard 
to cryptorchids. The advantages of the first-named operation in the cow we 
will refer to in our next issue ; the benefits to be derived from it in several 
conditions in the mare are obvious ; while there can be no doubt whatever 
as to the utility of a method of castrating horses which have one or both 
testicles retained either in the inguinal canal or the abdomen. We have 
made every inquiry in this country, and cannot discover that the latter 
operation is ever practised. Mr. Miles, as a renowned operator, appears to 
have been most successful; for we learn that in 1874 he castrated 214 
“ridglings,” and only five died. During five years, in ten States, he castrated 
1100 cryptorchids, and spayed over 2000 head of cattle and some mares. 
The écraseur is the instrument employed to excise the testicle ; and he recom- 
mends working the horse every day after the operation, no matter what the 
weather may be, as recovery is more rapid. We fear that his proffered 
recompense if we can show him a better, safer, or more expeditious method, 
is not likely to be claimed. The immense herds of cattle and droves of 
horses in some parts of America offer this kind of specialist advantages which 
no one in this country can avail himself of. 

Mr. Miles’ wonderful dexterity and success is certified to by some very 
competent authorities in America, and we hope he may obtain plenty of 
Subjects in this country upon which to demonstrate his valuable skill. 
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Editorial. 
THE 2:TIOLOGY OF SPLENIC FEVER. 


For a number of years the study of anthracoid diseases has been most 
carefully and sedulously pursued by a number of investigators, and every 
year appears to add to the list, until the writings already accumulated 
on the subject are very numerous. ‘These pertain to the nature, causes, 
symptoms, and pathological anatomy of the malady, but most of all, 
perhaps, to its etiology. Since the discovery by Delafond and Gruby— 
now a long time since—of the peculiar staff-shaped bodies they desig- 
nated ddtonnets, which they believed to be a product or accompaniment 
of putrefaction, and consequently that Anthrax was nothing but a putre- 
faction of the blood, the attention of investigators has been chiefly 
directed to these minute organisms, to which Davaine in 1863 gave the 
name of Lacteride. WDavaine, however, established the fact that the 
Bacteride of Anthrax differ essentially from those which appear during 
putrefaction, and especially by their length and absence of movement. 
For many years this authority continued making experiments, which 
appeared to demonstrate in the most unequivocal manner that this 

Jacteridiasm is the essential condition of Charbon or Anthrax. Others, 
however, did not always arrive at identical results ; for while some only 
discovered these bodies after animals had succumbed to the malady, or 
immediately before that event, there were a few who could not find any 
trace of them in Anthrax blood, which was, nevertheless, sufficiently 
potent to produce the disease by inoculation. 

Consequently, the theory promulgated by Davaine, and which he 
had apparently confirmed by experiment, has proved a fertile source of 
discussion among certain savavts ; and there does not yet seem to be 
established a complete agreement as to whether or not the particles are 
the active agent in the production of this serious affection. 

Cohn, who has made a very close and interesting study of micro- 
phytes in general, classifies the Bacteridz, and places them in the genus 
Bacillus, distinguishing those of Anthrax as the Bacillus anthracis. 

In a recent publication devoted to this important matter (Beitrdge sur 
Biologie der Pflanzen, Breslau, 1876), Cohn contributes an elaborate 
article on the “ Biology of Bacillus” ; and there is also a paper by 
Koch, on the “ A2tiology of Splenic Fever” (Die 4tiologie der Mils- 
brand-Krankheit, begriindet auf die Entwickelungsgeschichte des Bacillus 
anthracis). Though Cohn’s contribution is worthy of his reputation as 
a high authority in this line of research, yet it does not possess the same 
practical interest or importance for the veterinarian as Koch’s article, 
to which we will now refer. The latter treats of the origin of Splenic 
Fever, and more immediately in relation to the nature, development, 
and multiplication of the Anthrax microphyte; and its object is to 
establish the part the latter plays in the production of the disease. The 
scientific and practical value of his researches is very great, if they are 
found to bear the test of further experience and observation; and this 
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being so, we have no hesitation in laying the result before the readers 
of the Veterinary Journal, many of whom have to contend with this 
destructive malady in its different forms. 

As we have said, Koch’s article on the origin of Splenic Fever is 
based on the history of the development of Bacillus anthracis ; and in 
the introduction it is stated how he was brought to the study of this 
question by the discussions which arose on the results obtained by 
Davaine. ‘Then we are told that Bacilli multiply with enormous rapidity 
in the blood and humours of living animals, by increasing in length and 
dividing transversely. The acillus anthracis becomes elongated to 
double its usual length, while at the middle it is gradually constricted, and 
there it separates into two young Bacilli which quickly comport them- 
selves in a similar manner. Whatever be the species of animal inoculated 
with Anthrax blood, and no matter how many successive inoculations 
may be made, the Bacilli multiply solely by scission, dut only so long as 
the creature is alive. When it is dead, this is not so. Ifa drop of its 
blood is then placed in serum or aqueous humour, and kept at a 
constant temperature of 35° to 37° (Cent.), the Bacilli are observed to 
lengthen considerably—ten, twenty, or even one hundred times their 
usual size—to grow crooked, and to become interlaced in an inextricable 
manner. ‘They lose their uniform structure and transparency ; their 
contents become finely granulated, and soon there appear in their interior 
closely-packed refractive granules. These long filaments ultimately 
become dissociated, and in their place appear lines of granules which 
seem to be connected in some way ; but they are soon liberated, and 
then form veritable spores, identical with those of the other Bacteria 
observed and described by Cohn. 

As convenient animals for injection or inoculation in his experiments, 
Koch uses mice. A small incision is made at the root of the tail, and 
as small a drop as possible of the fluid containing the Bacilli is injected. 
To discover whether these organisms did not after a time pass into 
another form, and that he might also be provided with fresh material, 
Koch injected a number of mice—once as many as twenty—one after 
the other: each succeeding mouse from the one preceding it. The 
results were always the same: the spleen was enormously swollen, and 
filled with a large number of crystalline-looking rods of varying size, 
never exhibiting movement or spore formation ; they increased in number 
solely by division. 

The number of Bacilli found in the blood varied with the animal 
injected ; in the guinea-pig it was enormous, sometimes even exceeding 
that of the blood corpuscles ; in the rabbit much smaller, so that some- 
times several drops had to be examined before any were found; in the 
mouse it was often w/. 

The next statement is: in the blood of dead animals, or in other 
suitable fluids, the Bacilli grow to very long, straight, leptothrix-like 
filaments—within certain limits of temperature and with the presence 
of air; while the formation of numerous spores goes on at the same 
time. The truth of this statement can be tested very easily by dropping 
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a minute portion of a spleen thus affected, into some perfectly fresh 
serum or Humor aqueus of a cow. 

The means which Koch employed for preventing evaporation is 
described in his paper. After a specimen has been kept for fifteen or 
twenty hours at a temperature of 35° to 37,° it may be examined. ‘Then 
the centre will be found almost unchanged, and presenting the appear- 
ance represented in the accompanying woodcut (fig. 7). As the centre 


FIG. 7. 
Bacilli anthracis from the blood of a guinea-pig : showing crystalline rods (4), some begin- 
ning to divide transversely or become bent ; and blood-corpuscles—a white. x 650. 


is left, elongated and bent forms are met with, till, towards the edge of 
the glass cover, fibres are formed more than a hundred times the length 
of the rods in the middle of the glass. Of these last, many will be 
found to have lost their crystalline appearance and homogeneous struc- 
ture, their contents being finely granulated, and small highly-refractive 
granules being set at regular distances from one another. Quite at the 
edge the fibres contain perfectly-formed spores, of an oval shape and 
highly refractive, resembling a string of pearls. 

After much exercise of patience and ingenuity, Koch was at last able 
to watch the process of spore formation under the microscope. The 
phenomena thus observed were similar to those indicated by the different 
stages of development which have been just detailed. 

The spores of Bacillus anthracis, under certain conditions of tem- 
perature, nutrition, and presence of air, develop immediately into the 
Bacilli which were seen in the blood. 

The impression that this really occurs, and that the spores are not 
merely broken-down products of the bacillar fibres, is supported on @ 
priori grounds by the natural history of “ig? and Alg@, and was con- 
firmed by the injection of spores alone into the blood. Placed in a 
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drop of aqueous humour, each spore was seen to assume an oval shape, 
and to become imbedded in a circular mass which surrounded it. ‘This 
at first loses its circular form, and becomes elongated in the direction 
of the long axis of the spore, so as to take an elongated ovoid outline, the 
spore remaining at one pole. As the envelope increases in length, the 
spore becomes smaller and paler, breaks up into several parts, and 
finally disappears altogether, as the accompanying woodcut (fig. 8) 


650 X 1650 
Fic. 8. 
Growth of the spores. The spore is elongated into a cylindrical corpuscle ; the highly 
refractive mass remaining at one pole becomes smaller, breaks up, and finally dis- 
appears. 


shows.* Figure a was drawn by Koch, 4 by Cohn. Koch has been 
successful in obtaining a second generation of spore-forming fibres ; and 
he draws attention to the fact that these observations have not been 
made once, but repeatedly, and that he has had the benefit of Cohn’s 
examination of his specimens. ‘The negative results which Harz appears 
to have arrived at (see Veterinary Fournal for February, p. 118), have 
no value in the presence of his, which are positive. 

To know whether the presence of Bacillus anthracis fully explains 
the occurrence of Splenic Fever, it is necessary to have some further 
information about its life-history, and the conditions under which it 
survives the victim of the malady,—and of whose death it has been 
the cause,—in order to spread its morbific influence still further. 


(70 be continued.) 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Ir will be seen, from the proceedings of the Royal Agricultural Society and 
the Parliamentary Intelligence, that the Cattle Plague, about which so little 
was thought when it first appeared, more than three months ago, has proved 
a serious scourge indeed,—not so much from the actual destruction of cattle, 
but from the embarrassment and alarm it has occasioned throughout the 
country. Nothing could better indicate the lamentable state of affairs with 
regard to our management—or rather mismanagement—of the contagious 


* We are indebted for these cuts to the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science, in which a summary of Koch’s researches appears. 
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diseases of animals, than this outbreak in and around London. From the 
moment when it was allowed openly to invade the country, up to its last 
appearance as we go to press, there appears to have been supineness, and 
an absence of ordinary care and forethought, that does us no credit as a 
business or provident people. For years we have pointed out the grave 
defects of the present system—a system which could not be tolerated in any 
other civilized land, but which has its apologists, strange to say, in the ranks 
of the veterinary profession in this country. A thorough reform is needed, 
and until this is accomplished the English people must suffer, as they have 
done for the last forty years, from the effects of destructive contagious diseases 
of animals. Experience does not teach us much in this direction. 

In the meantime, a Parliamentary Committee is investigating the causes 
of the recent outbreak, the measures adopted for its suppression, the effect 
of the importation of foreign animals with regard to the introduction of 
disease, and how far such importation is necessary. All this information. 
we would have thought, was already at hand, and did not require eliciting 
when energetic action is needed. Had acommittee been appointed to inquire 
into the working of the present organization, or rather disorganization, of the 
position of veterinary science in the country, and its relation to the suppression 
of the scourges which cannot now be controlled, and of which the Cattle 
Plague is only one, as well as to devise a scheme by which an efficient system 
of sanitary police might be instituted, we should then have some hope of 
good resulting from the punishment our remissness and stupidity have been 
inflicting upon us for some months. ‘Truly, we are a strange people ! 

England, fairly warned of the probability of an invasion of the disease, 
allows it to be introduced at two specially protected ports, and to escape 
inland from them. Germany, suddenly invaded at a number of points wide 
apart, and without any warning whatever, in a brief period stamps out the 
scourge. In Germany veterinary sanitary science is understood by the 
Government and people, in England it is not: therefore the success of the one 
and the non-success of the other. Our obtuseness as a nation is not credit- 
able, and it cannot be denied that the veterinary profession is not altogether 
blameless in the matter. We are still too much under the sway of obsolete 
notions of our duties, and have not been able to appreciate what our science 
demands at our hands. 

The outbreak at Hull has, it seems, been checked, and the last report 
gives the following summary of the disease there :—Outbreaks, 6 ; number 
of animals on premises, 60 ; died, 2; healthy animals slaughtered at owners’ 
risk, 22; diseased animals slaughtered at Corporation’s risk, 16; healthy 
ditto, 20 ; value of diseased animals slaughtered at Corporation’s risk, £453 ; 
ditto healthy, £355 10s. ; compensation paid by Corporation for diseased 
animals slaughtered, £266 1os.; ditto for healthy ditto, £266 12s. 6d. ; 
amount received for sale of carcases of healthy animals slaughtered, £200. 

Its maintenance and spread in and around London appear to have been 
due, in the first instance, to allowing the landing of plague-stricken animals 
at Deptford, and permitting the infected ship to move to a wharf higher 
up the Thames, without any precautions being adopted. Subsequently the 
contagion appears to have been chiefly propagated by mediate intluence—at 
least, this is the inference ; though the preventive and suppressive measures 
have been carried out with such laxity and tardiness, that it might well have 
been conveyed directly in some instances. 

There is nothing novel, it would seem, in the course or symptomatology of 
the disease. As in other outbreaks, the pathological alterations have varied 
somewhat, but otherwise its more salient characteristics have been well 
marked. 
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On April 16th, the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, which has 
appeared to occupy an indefinite position with regard to these maladies, and 
has shared to some extent with local authorities in the task of suppressing 
them, assumed the sole control of affairs in and around London, and an 
Order in Council was issued with regard to the observance of certain 
precautions. 

When or how the scourge may be suppressed is a question no one would 
venture to answer confidently, after what has already occurred. It will 
indeed be fortunate if it does not make itself felt widely ; for we are told 
that it existed for eight days in a cattle-shed at Willesden, before any steps 
were taken to extinguish it! This reminds us of the commencement of the 
outbreak in 1865, when the disease could not be diagnosed for some time. 
It is not a little remarkable that the fact that sheep may not only become 
transmitters of the contagium, but be themselves victims of the disease, has 
been either overlooked or ignored ; as they and other animals, such as pigs, 
have been allowed to move about in infected localities ! 

We may observe that our surmise as to the origin of the outbreak of the 
disease in Germany has proved to be correct. The mobilisation of the 
Russian army in Bessarabia is to be credited with the development of the pest. 
The value of a knowledge of the history of this and other contagious diseases, 
especially with a view to their prevention, though it may not be obvious 
to some people who are slow to learn, is nevertheless real and important. 
We shall have something to say on the subject next month. 


VETERINARY HONOURS. 


WE learn that the very distinguished veterinarian and director of the Lyons 
Veterinary School, Professor Chauveau, is about to “sustain” a thesis 
before the Paris Faculty of Medicine, in order to obtain the degree of 
Doctor. According to the law, this degree is necessary before he can occupy 
the chair of Comparative Pathology reserved for him in the Faculty about 
to be instituted in Lyons. A special and altogether exceptional Ministerial 
decision was given in his favour, by which the severe tests for the doctorate 
were reduced to merely the writing and defending of a thesis. This, it 
appears, is a most unusual distinction ; and it is so rare, that in the memory 
of the present generation it has only occurred once—when Dumas, the 
illustrious Secretary of the Académie des Sciences, had the degree conferred 
upon him in the same manner. Of course this test is a mere formality, as 
the Faculty had decided, from the splendid work already achieved by 
Chauveau, that he well merited the honour of this exceptional election. 
Chauveau, though occupying a chair at the Faculty of Lyons, and possessed 
of the degree of doctor, will still, we are happy to know, continue in the 
ranks of the veterinary profession, whose reputation he has so much enhanced, 
and whose welfare he has so greatly promoted in France. 

It will be remembered that, in an early number of this Yournal, we urged 
the necessity for founding a chair of Comparative Pathology in Britain, Are 
we to be the last country in Europe to adopt this most important step ? or is 
the delay owing to the fact that we could not find any one like Chauveau to 
fill such a chair? Within the last few years our colleagues in France have 
indeed made grand progress. We earnestly hope and expect that it will 
continue. Human and comparative pathology are now closely allied on 
the other side of the Channel. 
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Abstract of the JProceedings of the Ropal College 
of Geterinary Surgeons, Ceterinarp AHedical 
Societies, etc. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD APRIL I1TH, 1877. 


Present—Col. Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart., President, in the chair ; 
Professor Simonds ; Messrs. Balls, Batt, Cartwright, Collins, Dray, Duguid, 
Fleming, Gowing, Greaves, Harpley, Moon, Moore, Naylor, Pritchard, 
Withers, Woodger, and the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the two preceding special meetings, 
which were confirmed. 

The Secretary announced that a letter had been received from Mr. 
Williams expressing his regret at his inability to be present at the meeting of 
the Council. 

In the name of Mr. Fleming the Secretary presented the Council with 
parts 7 and 8 of “ Veterinary Obstetrics.” 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Fleming was proposed by Mr. Dray and seconded 
by Mr. Naylor, and agreed to. 

The Secretary also presented to the Museum, in the name of Mr. Fleming, 
atumour taken from the brain of a horse, and also another tumour taken from 
a horse by Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Dray proposed, and Mr. Cartwright seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fleming and Mr. Moon, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary announced that the following letters had been received :— 

(1.) From Dr. Dunsmure, acknowledging the receipt of copies of the 
Education Scheme and amended Bye-laws. 

(2.) From Professor Walley, acknowledging the receipt of the report of 
the Committee on the removal of Pharmacy in the Education Scheme, and 
copies of the amended Bye-laws. 

(3.) From Mr. William Brown, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, stating that 
his diploma had been destroyed by fire in July, 1870, and asking that he 
might have a new one sent him with the College seal attached. 

Mr. GOWING said that he could verify the statement in the letter, and 
the Secretary was directed to send Mr. Brown the usual form of certificate. 

(4.) From Dr. Dunsmure, stating that the examinations in Scotland would 
commence on April 16th, and that from the Clyde Street School eight 
students would present themselves for the minor examination and twelve for 
the major examination ; from the New Veterinary College sixteen for the 
minor and seventeen for the major examinations ; from the Glasgow College 
six for the minor and twenty-three for the major examinations. 

The Secretary read the report of the Court of Examiners in London on 
the recent Pass Examinations held on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of April. 
Thirty candidates from the Royal Veterinary College had passed their exami- 
nation, and obtained the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and fourteen had been rejected. 

Professor SIMONDS said that among the gentlemen who had been rejected 
there were three who had been marked “ Good” upon all practical subjects, 
and two of them had been marked “ Bad” in physiology and one in patho- 
logy. It had been the custom in days gone by for the Court of Examiners 
sometimes to re-consider the decision at which they had arrived, and to 
give some gentlemen an opportunity of further examination in the subjects 
they had failed in. It seemed that this question was to some extent mooted 
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at one of the meetings of the Court of Examiners, and Mr. Robertson stated 
that in Scotland, if the Court decided it was a fair case for re-examination, 
the students were re-examined. He could quite understand a man going up 
to his physiology examination, and not feeling that confidence in himself 
which he would have at the other tables, or after being under examination 
for some time he might get fatigued and not answer so well as he otherwise 
would. He therefore asked the Council to consider whether these three 
gentlemen, having been good on all practical subjects—subjects in which the 
public were chiefly interested-—might not be allowed to go up at the July 
examination to be examined upon the subjects that they had failed in. He, 
however, left the matter entirely in the hands of the Council, having no wish 
whatever to dictate to them. 

Mr. FLEMING, as one of the examiners, said that the student who was 
rejected as bad at his table was really not good; and he contended that if 
a student showed that he was not a scientific man when he was leaving 
College, he was not likely to become so afterwards. Every student should 
show a fair amount of scientific knowledge when he came up for his diploma. 
No one could be a good practitioner unless he was a good physiologist, and 
the students who were rejected at the physiology table, on the occasion 
referred to by Professor Simonds, were certainly very much below the 
ordinary level. The examination was very far indeed from being severe, but 
he himself was quite willing to re-examine the students who had been 
rejected at his table if the Council thought fit. 

Professor SIMONDS said he made no complaint of the examiners, as he 
considered the examination very fair. 

Mr. GREAVES said that if the Council acceded to the wish of Professor 
Simonds, a feeling of jealousy might be aroused in other students who had 
been rejected ; but he thought the Court of Examiners might be allowed 
discretionary power to re-examine students who had obtained four “ Goods ” 
in practical subjects. 

Mr. GOWING thought that the decision of the Examiners, who were men 
of eminence, must be regarded as final, and the Council should not interfere 
in the matter. 

Mr. HARPLEY said that he understood Mr. Robertson as stating that in 
Scotland a student was allowed a second examination, provided the examiners 
‘hemselves raised a doubt with regard to the justice of their decision. In 
this case the doubt was not raised by the Court of Examiners, but by 
Professor Simonds. 

Professor SIMONDS said it was not raised by him, for Mr. Robertson 
brought the matter forward the first night. 

The PRESIDENT said it seemed to him perfectly obvious that a student 
who was bad in any one point was not fit to be licensed as a member of the 
profession ; but where a student was good in four or five subjects a medium 
course might be adopted, and he might be allowed to come up at the next 
examination to be re-examined on the subject in which he had failed, and 
without further fee. 

Mr. COLLINS proposed that no change should be made in the present rules. 

Mr. FLEMING seconded the proposal. 

Mr. GREAVES said he would be glad to second the President’s suggestion, 
if it was worded so as to give the examiners a discretionary power to have 
the students brought before them at the end of three months to be examined 
on the one bad point, provided they had previously had four “ Goods.” 

Mr. COLLINS’ proposal was put to the vote and carried. 

The SECRETARY announced the result of the ‘‘ First Examination,” held on 
the 9th and toth of April : twelve students passed and three were rejected. 
A letter was read from Mr. Thomas Walley, of the Veterinary College, 
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Edinburgh, asking if a student of the Toronto School, after studying one 
session, might be allowed to go up in July under the old rules. 

. he Council decided that the examination must be under the new 
rules. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, 
net March 29th, complaining of the alterations in the fees for rejected 
students. 

The reply to that letter was also read :— 


“ Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
“to, Red Lion Square, W.C., 
“7th April, 1877. 

“ Str,—In reply to your letter in regard to the fee of £3 3s. now charged 
on re-examination, I am desired to say that the case was fully considered at 
the Council meeting R.C.V.S., in January last, on a motion made by 
Principal Simonds in reference thereto. You will tind a fairly full report 
in the February number of the Veterinarian, in which the arguments on 
both sides of the case are stated. 

“The alteration which was made in the Bye-law in October, 1876, was a 
matter of necessity, as the fees previously charged have of late years, in 
consequence of the very numerous rejections, failed to pay the expenses of 
the examinations. 

“The Examiners have to be paid, whether the students pass or not. The 
re-examination of rejected students costs as much as the original examina- 
tions. On Tuesday last, for instance, four students were rejected out of 
nine. 

“The Council have no desire to make the fees higher than necessary ; 
but do not feel called upon to examine students at a loss. : 

(signed) “W. H. Coates, Secretary. 

“To the Secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, 

“Camden Town, N.W.” 


A letter was received from Dr. Dunsmure asking when the new Bye-laws 
would come into force, and stating that he took it for granted that the 
forthcoming examinations would be conducted as formerly, with the single 
exception that all rejected students would have to pay a fee of three 
guineas. 

Professor SIMONDS said that some students of the Royal Veterinary 
College, at the last examination, had had to pay a fee of ‘three guineas 
although they had not been rejected twice. He did not think that the bye- 
law was intended to have an ex fost facto force, and he thought that 
the schools in Scotland had been treated more favourably in that matter than 
the London School. 

Mr. HARPLEY considered that the Council had power to alter their Bye- 
laws whenever they wished, and a student on entering a school could not 
expect that the Council would pledge themselves to make no alterations 
until after he had obtained his diploma. 

The REGISTRAR read the obituary notice. 

Professor SIMONDS said he had received a letter stating that Mr. Joseph 
Beeson, of Amersham, who had been registered as dead, was still alive. 

The SECRETARY said that his informant was Mr. William Wilson, of 
Berkhampstead. The correction would be attended to. j 

The report of the Registration Committee was read and adopted. 

The SECRETARY read the report of the judges selected by the Council to 
act with the Farriers’ Company, in deciding as to the merits of the essays on 
Horseshoeing. It stated that only two essays were sent in, and neither 
was deemed worthy of the prize. 
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Mr. FLEMING said that the judges appointed by the Farriers’ Company 

were rather disappointed at the result of their offer ; but the judges selected 
by the Council had assured them that the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons would assist them next year, if they decided to repeat their 
offer. 
The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. Hedly, of Darlington, dated 
February 20th, stating that owing to absence from home he had not pre- 
viously replied to the offer of the Council to grant him a fellowship, but he 
was now quite agreeable to accept the honour with the conditions annexed. 

A letter was read from Mr. Dewar, of Midmar, Aberdeenshire, to a similar 
effect. 

A letter was read from Mr. F. F. Collins, of Simla, Bengal, stating that he 
would accept the fellowship, if elected, and instruct his agents to pay the 
fee. 

After some discussion, 

The PRESIDENT moved that the Secretary be instructed to write to Mr. 


Hedley and Mr. Dewar, stating that the Council very much regret that they 
had allowed the opportunity to pass, but it was now too late to rectify the 
inistake. 

Mr. GOWING seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The report of the Fellowship Examination Committee was read. 

Mr. GOwING thanked the Council for the honour they had done him in 
electing him a Fellow. He thought that the establishment of fellowships 
would bring better men into the profession, and raise the profession in public 
opinion. 

The report was adopted. 

After some discussion, it was decided on the motion of Mr. COLLINs, 
seconded by Mr. WITHERS, that the report should be printed in the Register, 
with the exception of the first clause, which was regarded more in the light 
of private instructions to the examiners. 

The report of the College Fund Committee was read, and showed that the 
balance at the bankers’ at the present time was £92 8s. 4d. 

On the motion of Mr. NAYLOR the report was received and adopted. 

The Finance Committee’s report and the Treasurer’s balance-sheet were 
read, and showed that the balance in hand at the present time was 
£627 4s. 10d. 

The report was received and adopted, and on the suggestion of Mr. 
WITHERS it was decided to invest £300 of the balance. 

Cheques were ordered to be drawn for the current expenses. 

The Council then took into consideration the amount of work which the 
Secretary had to perform, the Secretary being requested to withdraw during 
the discussion. 

The Council decided to give the Secretary £10, in order to enable him to 
ret temporary assistance, and appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Collins, Harpley and Withers to inquire into the whole of the question. 

On the Secretary’s return, the President informed him of the decision of 
the Council. 

On the application of the Secretary a cheque was ordered to be drawn for 
47 for postage stamps for the issue of voting papers, circulars, etc. 

The Council then decided on the form in which the voting papers should 
drawn up. 

Mr. Dray, Mr. Duguid and the Secretary were appointed a committee to 
craw up the annual report. 

Mr. NAYLOR proposed and Mr. Moore seconded the election of Mr. H. 
Withers as auditor. 

Agreed to. 
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Mr. DRAY proposed and Mr. MOORE seconded the election of Mr. Alfred 
Broad as auditor. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Moon and Mr. Dray were appointed a committee to make arrange- 
ments for the annual dinner. 

Professor SIMONDS gave notice of his intention at the next quarterly meet- 
ing to move certain alterations in the Bye-laws. He handed in his proposed 
alterations, that they might be duly suspended for three months. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the above Association was held at the Bell Hotel, Leicester, on 
Tuesday, the 6th of March, the President, Mr. A. L. Proctor, of Coventry, 
residing. 

, There were also present Messrs. Blakeway, Stourbridge ; Over, Rugby ; 
E. Bailey, sen., E. Bailey, jun., F. Bailey, and Hobson, Leicester ; Goule, 
Malvern ; Perrins, Worcester ; Hodgkinson, Uttoxeter ; Collett, West Brom- 
wich ; H. M. Stanley, Birmingham ; Rossell, Sandiacre ; Blunt, Lutterworth ; 
Pyatt, Nottingham ; Heap, Melton Mowbray ; Wiggins, Market Harboro’; 
Greaves, Manchester ; and the Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read, Mr. WIGGINS 
proposed and Mr. OVER seconded that they be confirmed. Carried. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY then gave the Treasurer’s report, and read several letters 
received from different members respecting the payment of subscriptions, 
etc. After some discussion, Mr. WIGGINS proposed and Mr. ROSSELL 
seconded that the accounts be passed. Carried. 

Mr. PERRINS then proposed, and Mr. OVER seconded, that certain mem- 
bers (named), who had not conformed to Rule 4 of the Association, be struck 
off the list. Carried. 

The following were then elected new members of the Association :— Messrs. 
G. Carless, Worcester ; J. L. Barling, Hereford ; H. Blunt, Lutterworth; R. 
R. Cole, Hinckley ; Harvey Collett, West Bromwich ; and C. J. Reynolds, 
Mansfield. 


Flonorary Associate. 


The SECRETARY then proposed, and Mr. PERRINS seconded, that Mr. 
Carless, sen., of Stafford, be elected an honorary associate, to mark the 
esteem of the members, and in appreciation of the services which he had 
rendered the Association. Carried. 


The President’s Address. 


The PRESIDENT delivered his inaugural address as follows :— 

“GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to appear before you to-day as President 
of this Association, and I beg to thank you for the high compliment you have 
paid me in electing me as your representative for the ensuing year. It was 
with great diffidence I accepted the honourable post you assigned me, as I 
felt I was treading in the footsteps of gentlemen who have presided over this 
Society with the greatest ability, and who have been able by their strenuous 
efforts to keep it healthy when similar associations have sickened and died. 
Three years ago this Association, although numerically strong, was not 
attended to the satisfaction of its office-bearers, and at one of our meetings 
we seriously considered the advisability of discontinuing the same; but it was 
ultimately resolved that further efforts should be made, and they have been 
successful mainly owing to the vigorous exertions of our presidents, and we 
may consider ourselves greatly indebted to Mr. Blakeway, then president, for 
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using every influence and well-directed scheme to make the meetings attrac- 
tive, and during his term of office securing as essayists Professor Sampson 
Gamgee, and George Fleming, Esq., of the Royal Engineers. Mr. Greaves 
who succeeded Mr. Blakeway, and has been upto the present your President, 
has always shown the most lively interest and kindest consideration for this 
Association ; and when he so kindly accepted the office, renewed confidence 
was secured, for it is not only to this Society, but to many similar ones, that 
he has with such great ability filled the presidential chair. For a long time 
we have been especially indebted to Mr. Greaves for his regular attendance 
at our meetings, and for introducing other members of the profession from a 
considerable distance; and I belicve we are mainly indebted to him for his 
influence in having such distinguished essayists as Professor Williams and 
Sir F. Fitzwygram. So with this small tribute to those to whom honour is 
due, I will now ask for your kind indulgence and support in assisting me to 
keep this Association in its present useful condition,—which, I may now say, 
has enrolled as its members, with few exceptions, nearly all the principal 
veterinary surgeons of the midland counties ; and it only requires a glance 
at the list of the members’ names to impress one with the idea of how useful 
an association of this character could be made, socially and politically. | 
have used the latter term not unadvisedly ; for although the primary objects of 
these meetings are scientific and social (and I should be very sorry if they 
did not receive the first consideration of its members), yet, as practical 
men, we could advantageously turn our attention to matters politically 
affecting the veterinary profession, and by making ourselves a representative 
body we could suggest, assist, and carry matters affecting the whole of the 
profession ; and it appears to me there never was a time more opportune 
than the present for effecting this end. Great reforms have taken place 
during the last few years, affecting alike the colleges, the students, and the 
practitioners. Rapid as the strides in these respects have been, they are 
continuing, and will continue, and it is for every member of our profession to 
watch with jealous care that no false steps are taken. You will doubtless 
ask what we can do, and can any more be done than has been done by us? 
My answer is ‘ Yes.’ At the same time I by no means wish to presume to 
lay down any rule for so doing, yet it appears to me that when anything par- 
ticularly affecting the profession as a whole occurs, we should immediately take 
up the subject, although it might be necessary to calla special meeting of the 
members. We read of agricultural and other societies acting promptly when 
their special interests are involved ; and we find that, by unlimited discussion 
and well-matured plans, they invariably attain their necessary purposes. | 
will therefore ask you, in the discussion following this address, to serious]. 
consider the advisability of adopting certain measures for securing these 
ends. I would further suggest that a committee be at once established. 
whose duties it should be to carry out in detail resolutions passed at any of 
our meetings. I think at the present moment there are matters that would 
profitably occupy our time in debate. In May next there is to be an election 
of Members of Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Now, 
we have all heard a great deal about this being a London Council, and that 
there is a great paucity of provincial veterinary surgeons init. If this is so, 
I would ask, ‘ How is it?’ The answer, in my opinion, is that provincial 
veterinary surgeons have hitherto shown an apathy in attending the London 
meetings, and bringing forward one of their members to represent them. 
Now, to obviate this, voting papers will, | believe, for the first time, be sent 
to each member of the profession. This, on the surface, would appear all 
that could be necessary ; but it not unfrequently happens a man has a vote, 
but waives his privilege, for the simple reason that he has not had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming fully acquainted with the merits of the distinguished 
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aspirant to such an honour. At such a time, veterinary medical associations 
could advantageously bring forward a candidate, and by combined exertions 
secure his election. We should then feel, as provincial veterinary surgeons, 
that we had our representative in Council, to whom we might commit any 
project affecting its members. Now, one other question that should at the 
present time pre-eminently occupy our attention is Cattie Plague and cattle 
diseases : the former dire malady has again made its appearance in this 
country. Although it is over ten years since a case of Rinderpest had been 
reported, it only required an official announcement that an animal had been 
affected with this disease to spread alarm throughout the length and breadth 
of Great Britain. The Legislature quickly took the initiative, and the Privy 
Council called upon local authorities and their inspectors to adopt the most 
active measures to arrest its progress ; and it is due to a thorough organisation 
existing at this time throughout the country that we are not at the present 
moment hearing daily of hundreds of fresh outbreaks occurring, as was the 
case in the last visitation. I will not enter upon the history or past statistics 
of Cattle Plague, as I feel by so doing I should only be treading upon a well- 
explored track, that is more or less familiar to all of us. It is equally well 
understood that Cattle Plague, Pleuro-pneumonia, Foot-and-mouth Disease, 
and Sheep-pox are the only fatal epidemics affecting our herds and flocks. 
Each.and all of these have their origin in foreign countries, and the British 
breeder may congratulate himself that contagious diseases would be unknown 
amongst his herds if it were not for animals imported into this country. As 
veterinary surgeons, it is only in cases of Foot-and-mouth Disease that we 
are allowed to treat contagiously affected animals ; and this is only necessary 
in a few instances, the law requiring in other cases immediate slaughter : so 
that the only duty that now remains for us (and an important one it is) is to 
detect these diseases in their earliest stages, in order that the now well- 
defined regulations can be carried into effect. In a few words, beyond this 
we are powerless in our operations! Very different is it with the Legislature ; 
for it is in their power to effectually stamp out all of these diseases, and it is 
to the stringent measures adopted by them that the country alone must look. 
As far as detection and stamping out disease is concerned, all that could 
be done has been done; but there yet remains another most important matter 
to be dealt with,—that is, the prevention of these diseases being again and 
again re-imported into this country ; and it is a question that agriculturists 
will never cease to raise until a sufficient barrier has been found to secure 
these ends. That the question is one fraught with the greatest difficulty on 
all sides for the Legislature to deal with, must be admitted by every one ; 
for them to go further in the matter means a thorough revolution in the 
foreign supply of store and fat cattle, as it is only by adopting the much 
advocated policy of prohibiting the former, and slaughtering at the ports of 
disembarkation of the latter, that further immunity can be given than we at 
the present enjoy. In my opinion, so unimportant is the supply of store 
stock into this country, that the trade might at once be permanently sus- 
pended without causing great inconvenience to be felt ; and it is to this class 
of animals we must look for the bulk of the mischief in the dissemination of 
infection and contagion ; for it is always in the dairies of large towns, supplied 
principally from this source, that we first hear of Cattle Plague, Pleuro- 
pneumonia. and Foot-and-mouth Disease. It seems most desirable that this 
portion of the cattle trade be at once checked, as any benefit accruing from 
foreign importations of store cattle is in the long run more than counter- 
balanced by the loss incurred from depreciation in value, by the loss of 
health, and death, resulting from these sources. And this matter has now 
become a point of so much dread amongst the graziers, that unless their 
future is better secured, that most wholesome enterprise in feeding our home 
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cattle at the enormous expense they have hitherto done, will be materially 
reduced, causing a severe loss to the country at large. What has been the 
experience of the farmers, for the last few years, who have been in the habit 
of making their cattle as ripe as possible, by means of a large expenditure in 
corn and cake? They have over and over again had their fat stock reduced 
to store condition by Foot-and-mouth Disease. This, I contend, is not only 
an individual loss, but a national calamity. It is only by repeated visitations 
of the more serious forms of disease that we can expect any Government to 
hamper further the foreign supply of fat stock to this country by dictating the 
exact place where they should be slaughtered ; as any action of this kind would 
seriously interfere with the large supply of meat the country is at the present 
time receiving. I am more inclined to think that these ends will very soon 
be brought about by the natural course of events, as we invariably find that 
when an important experiment is brought to a successful issue, like the 
Americans are at the present showing us can be achieved, other nations 
adopt more or less their tactics ; and when we are supplied with a regular 
transit by sea and by land for the traffic of dead meat, which the American 
system demands, it will be quickly taken advantage of by all our Continental 
neighbours, and they will find it more advantageous to forward over a great 
distance dead instead of live cattle. The Legislature can then say, when the 
importation of live stock is reduced to a minimum, that the trade in live 
cattle from abroad can be stopped without seriously affecting the national 
interests. These questions affect us as veterinarians, as well as the public at 
large, and it is by a free expression of opinion on our parts, gentlemen, that 
I hope for any practical results to accrue from my address to you to-day.” 


Selection of Candidate for Council. 

The first topic discussed was the selection of a candidate to represent the 
Midland Counties at the Council Board. Mr. Blakeway and Mr. H. M 
Stanley strongly advocated the immediate selection of some eminent vete- 
rinarian to be proposed as a candidate in the election of councillors in May 
to represent the Midland Counties ; but after some discussion it was unani- 
mously carried, at the proposal of Mr. PERRINS, seconded by Mr. BLUNT, 
that a committee be appointed to make such selection, and that it consist of 
Messrs. Perrins, H. M. Stanley, Carless, Greaves, Pyatt, Blakeway, E. Bailey, 
sen., and the Secretary, with the President. 


Professional Charges. 

Mr. PERRINS then brought forward the subject of professional charges. 
For examinations he had, for some time past, charged a guinea with the 
most satisfactory results, and thought we should all do so, and advocated a 
uniform charge for all. Messrs. Bailey, sen., Wiggins, Blakeway, Pyatt, 
Greaves, and the Secretary, spoke on the subject ; and it was generally 
agreed that the increased value of horses, etc., gave greater responsibility to 
the veterinarian, and consequently he was justified in increasing his charge. 
Some thought the fee should be in proportion to the value of the horse, and 
others would charge extra for writing a certificate ; but no resolution was 
moved on the subject. 

Appointment of Inspectors. 

It having come to the knowledge of the members of the Association that 
certain unqualitied practitioners in the Midland Counties had been appointed 
inspectors under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, a resolution was 
moved by the SECRETARY, and seconded by Mr. BLUNT, that the attention 
of the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council be called to the appoint- 
ment of such unqualified practitioners, by local authorities, as being against 
the spirit and meaning of the Act. Carried. 
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Publication of the Address. 


Mr. OVER proposed that the President be requested to allow his address 
to be published. Mr. GREAVES seconded the proposal. 

The President having consented, 

Mr. PYATT proposed, and Mr. BAILEY, sen., seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the President for his able address and conduct in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT having briefly replied, the members adjourned for dinner, 
when a very pleasant evening was spent. 

HARRY OLVER, Hon. Sec. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of the above Society was held on the 28th of 
March, 1877, at the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, Mr. Tedbar Hopkin, 
president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were present :—Messrs.. John.and Alexander 
Lawson, Tom Taylor, Samuel Locke, J. Faulkner, and W. A. Taylor, of 
Manchester ; Joseph Leather, Liverpool ; Charles Ashworth and Edward 
Woolner, Heywood ; Jonathan Bunnill, C. H. Thomas, and James Hart, 
Oldham; H. Ferguson, Warrington; Alfred Brooks, Pilkington; James 
Marshall, Knutsford; J. B. Taylor, Ashton-under-Lyne ; Thomas Briggs, 
Bury ; Alfred Darwell, Northwich; W. Woods, Wigan; W. Whittle, and 
W. C. Challinor, Worsley ; J. C. Atkinson, Stockport ; and the Secretary. 

Letters of excuse were read from Messrs. Leather, Elam, Reynolds, Heyes, 
and Morgan, of Liverpool; James Howell, of Rochdale; and Barnes, of 
Malpas. 

Mr. Briggs, of Bury, having been proposed by Mr. W. A. TAYLOR and 
seconded by Mr. Woops, was duly elected a member of this Society,—as also 
was Mr. Alfred Brooks, of Pilkington, proposed by Mr. J. B. TAYLOR and 
seconded by Mr. W. WHITTLE. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for election at the next quarterly 
meeting :—Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Beard, by Mr. Tom Taylor; Mr. Peter 
Taylor and Mr. Faulkner, by Mr. W. A. Taylor; Mr. James Marshall and 
= C. H. Thomas, by Mr. J. B. Taylor; and Mr. Thomas Greaves, by Mr. 

oods. 

The business on the circular was then proceeded with ; and after some 
discussion on the advisability of removing the place of meeting to some 
public institution, the matter was referred to a committee, to consist of 
Messrs. John Lawson, Tom Taylor, and the President. 

Mr. W. A. TAYLOR brought forward the following resolution :—“ That this 
meeting is of opinion that united action of the Northern and Midland 
Counties Veterinary Medical Societies is desirable, in order to secure the 
return to Council of gentlemen qualified to uphold the dignity and further 
the interests of the profession ; and further, that a committee be formed for 
carrying out the same.” Seconded by Mr. ALEX. LAWSON, and carried. 

The following gentlemen were elected to serve on the committee :—Messrs. 
W. A. Taylor, Tom Taylor, the President, Treasurer, and Secretary. 

Mr. W. WHITTLE proposed that the committee be requested to wait on 
Mr. Peter Taylor, and ask him to allow himself to be nominated as a candi- 
date for election to the Council Board. This was seconded by Mr. JOHN 
LAWSON, and carried. 

Mr. HUGH FERGUSON then read, first, a communication on a case of 
disease of the superior maxillary bones in a two-year-old filly. The principal 
symptoms noticed were—a discharge of offensive-smelling pus trom the 
nostrils, swelling over the facial region, a cough, loss of appetite, and ema- 
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ciation. ‘The treatment consisted in blisters to the face, tonics internally, 
injections by the nostrils of astringents and disinfectants ; and finally the 
sinuses were trephined, and the whole of them found to be filled with pus and 
extensively diseased. The animal eventually died from Tetanus. The morbid 
specimen of this disease was extremely interesting, and the relation of the 
case elicited an instructive discussion. Mr. Ferguson, secondly, placed upon 
the table a beautifully prepared specimen of Hydrocephalus in a calf; and, 
thirdly, exhibited a specimen of fracture and disease of the metatarsal! bones 
of a horse. After these had been fully examined and commented upon, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Tom TAYLOR then related an uncommon case of disease that had 
occurred recently in his practice. The subject was a carriage-horse. The 
symptoms first noticed were—loss of condition, derangement of the stomach 
and bowels, constipation, yellowness of the visible membranes, and “ pad- 
dling” with the hind-legs. The pulse was normal ; calculi of the bladder 
were suspected. Stimulants and alteratives being administered, the case 
appeared to get quite well. Twenty-four days after, the animal became the 
subject of acute Bronchitis ; effusion into the chest rapidly took place. There 
was regurgitation and temporary enlargement of the jugular veins, and 
dropsical swellings between the fore-legs. After the acute symptoms passed 
off, the pulse fell to 40, and was weak in character; and there was total 
loss of appetite. Death terminated the case; and the fost-mortem exami- 
nation revealed an extraordinary condition of the viscera. Attached to the 
sternum, and occupying a considerable space in the thorax, was a large fibro- 
cartilaginous tumour. A similar tumour was found in the mesentery, and a 
large cyst containing fluid in the region of the left kidney, this latter organ 
being absorbed ; the liver was 60 pounds in weight and extensively diseased. 

Mr. Taylor’s case was listened to with great interest, and was followed by 
a prolonged and useful discussion, in which most of the members took 

yart. 
The thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. Taylor for his communi- 
cation, and to the President for his service in the chair, and the proceedings 


terminated. 
W. Dacre, Hon. Sec. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual quarterly meeting was held on Tuesday, the toth inst. In 
the unavoidable absence of the President, Professor Williams, Mr. Charles 
Patterson, Vice-president, occupied the chair. 

There were also present Messrs. T. Greaves, Jno. Cuthbert, J. W. Ander- 
ton, Thos. Pratt, Peter Walker, J. H. Ferguson, W. G. Schofield, J. E. 
Scriven, D. Spillman, J. Atcherley, W. Lodge, D. G. Ross, Scots Greys, and 
the Hon. Sec. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Jas., Jos., and 
Jno. Freeman, E.C. Dray, Jno. Fryer, M. E. Naylor, W. Edmundson, Jas. 
Bale, Jno. Schofield, J. M. Axe, KR. W. Murdoch, Jno. Faulkner, and S. 
Fallding. 

Messrs. J. Atcherley, M.R.C.V.S., Harrogate, and W. Lodge, M.R.C.V.S., 
Dewsbury, were unanimously elected members of the Society. 

Some discussion then took place on the forthcoming election of Members 
of Council, and after some remarks from Mr. Greaves and other gentlemen, 
the Honorary Secretary proposed—* That this Society co-operate with the 
other Societies to carry the selected candidates for Council honours.” The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Ferguson, and carried unanimously. ; 
Mr. Jno. Cuthbert, F.R.C.V.S., of Leeds, was selected as the Society's 
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candidate, and the members pledged themselves to use their utmost endea- 
vours to ensure his election. 

The SECRETARY explained that the tooth shears were broken at the cutting 
edges, and he was afraid that they were useless, After some discussion it 
was resolved that if they could not be repaired, a new pair should be pur- 
chased. 

The HONORARY SECRETARY, after a few prefatory remarks, proposed the 
following resolution :— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting, the legislative enactments which 
have been adopted with a view to prevent the introduction of Cattle Plague 
into this country have not been successful, and it is essentially necessary that 
all cattle coming from Continental ports should be slaughtered at the port of 
embarkation.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. E. SCRIVEN, and carried unanimously. 

Proposed by the Honorary Secretary, and seconded by Mr. W. G. Schofield, 
that a copy of the above resolution be forwarded to C. B. Denison, Esq., 
M.P., for presentation to the Lord President of the Privy Council. Carried. 

Mr. ANDERTON related an interesting case of laceration ot the rectum in a 
mare now under his treatment ; nothing whatever was known as to the cause 
of the accident. The constitutional symptoms were not very marked as yet ; 
the sloughing portions were very foetid. A sloppy diet, with the application 
of antiseptics, was considered to be the only treatment possible. 

Messrs. P. WALKER, J. H. FERGUSON, and T. GREAVES related other 
cases of injuries to the rectum. Mr. Greaves related a case of gradual 
emaciation in a horse; no local or general symptoms had as yet been 
detected to indicate any true diagnosis of it. Several members gave their 
opinions as to the possible nature of the case.. 

WM. BROUGHTON, Honorary Secretary. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting of this Society took place on January 11th. The President 
took the chair, amidst a hearty greeting. He made a few introductory 
remarks, urging the members to do their best to make the meetings, as 
heretofore, not only interesting, but instructive. 

The usual preliminary business over, the President called on Mr. G. W. 
BATES, of Missouri (the Junior Silver Medalist of last year), to read his essay 
on “ Diseases incident to Well-bred Cattle.” To say he handled his subject 
in an efficient and exhaustive manner, thereby showing his intimate know- 
ledge of and acquaintance with it, is not saying more than that to which he 
is entitled. After a discussion which lasted some time, and which arose out 
of the paper, the essayist sat down amid a well-merited round of applause. 

a meeting was held on January 25th, the President occupying the 
chair. 

After the usual preliminary business, Mr. KENNING was called on by the 
President for his communication, which was the relation of a case of 
“Navicular Disease” that had come under his notice during the past 
summer. 

Mr. E. S. RoGERS read an essay entitled “ Diseases of the Hock Joint,” 
taking up more particularly “ Spavin,” into the pathology of which he entered 
at considerable length. Both papers called forth a debate which was parti- 
cipated in by the members present. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the essayists, the meeting 
adjourned. 

A third meeting was held on March Ist. Two papers were read—one by 
Mr. Stalker of lowa, entitled “ Hog Cholera.” The reader introduced his 
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subject in a very humorous manner, and then by sundry statistics showed the 
gravity and importance of the subject with which he was dealing, as he him- 
self said that when the cattle interests were compared with such facts, they 
paled before them; and the ringbones, sprains and splints of the horse 
dwindled into insignificance. No doubt there is a very wild field open here 
for investigation, but the difficulties to be encountered are peculiar. The 
veterinary surgeon is usually to be found in cities and towns; but in the 
extensive regions of the Far West, where the hog interest is cultivated to so 
large a degree, none are to be found; so that the profession has hitherto 
had but scant opportunity for observing the fearful ravages of this disease. 

The other paper was read by Mr. G. W. BATES, of Missouri, “ Ovariotomy” 
being the subject. It was well treated; he showed what animals should 
and what should not be selected for this operation, and the practical results 
of the successful performance thereof. He then described the various 
methods, stating his partiality for the lateral abdominal, having had good 
success therewith. 

Both papers created lively discussions. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tus Association held its fortnightly meeting in the lecture-room of the 
College on March 7th. Prof. D. McEachran occupied the chair. 

The following members of the Board of Agriculture were present :—J. M. 
Browning, Esq., President ; L. H. Massue, Esq., Vice-President ; Dr. Leclerc, 
Secretary ; Hon. L. Beaubien, Speaker in the Local Government, etc. Mr. 
C. H. Byrne, V.S., was elected a member of the Association. 

Mr. S. HERBERT read a communication on “ Enteritis,” and a discussion 
followed. 

A carefully prepared paper on “ Accidents and Injuries of the Generative 
Organs,” was read by Mr. C. LEVESQUE, V.S., Berthierville. At the con- 
clusion of his practical and very excellent paper, a debate took place. 

Professor MCEACHRAN brought forward for consideration the subject of 
the prevailing epizoéty, pronouncing it in his opinion to be undoubtedly 
Variola Equina, and strengthening his position by quotations from standard 
authors, such as Roell, Bouley, Reynal, Chauveau, Fleming, and others. 
The Professor stated that, in connection with Professor Osler, he had per- 
formed experiments which had resulted in removing from their minds any 
doubts as to the disease being other than Variola: a dog and a cow being 
the subjects, and in the latter pure vaccine was produced. Several grooms 
and one veterinary student being accidentally inoculated with the virus, the 
effects were identical with those produced by vaccination. Among the mem- 
bers a slight difference of opinion was evinced in regard to it, but the majority 
sustained the Professor. 

Before the meeting closed, J. M. BROWNING, Esq., President of the Board 
of Agriculture, in the course of some remarks made on behalf of the Board, 
congratulated the College upon its progress and growth, and eulogized its 
Professors on their indefatigable exertions for its welfare. 

The Hon. L. BEAUBIEN addressed a few complimentary and encour- 
aging words to the Association, and expressed the gratification felt by the 
Board of Agriculture on the advancement of the Veterinary Science in the 
Province of Quebec. 

After a short address by the Vice-President of the Board of Agriculture, L. 
H. MASsUuE, Esq., the meeting was brought to a close. 
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At the meeting of this Society, held on April 11th, the Hon. W. EGERTON, 
M.P., reported the recommendation of the Committee that the Society pay 
the veterinary inspector’s professional fee for visiting Mr. Marriage’s herd at 
Chelmsford last month. The Committee recommended the payment to the 
Committee of the Brown Institution of the second moiety of the grant of 
om for the year 1876, and they further recommended that the grant of 

250 for the year 1877 be paid in two instalments of £125 each, in June and 
in December. Dr. Burdon Sanderson had reported that the progress of the 
investigation relating to Pleuro-pneumonia at the Brown Institution had 
been seriously impeded by the presence and prevalence of Cattle Plague in 
the Metropolis. The series of experiments proposed in his report of Decem- 
ber last had been nearly completed, so that what now remained to be done 
was to subject the animals of which the blood and tissues had been impreg- 
nated with infective liquids to the test of cohabitation with diseased animals. 
Means would be taken for this testing as soon as possible, but it was to be feared 
that the trials must be deferred until the decline of the present outbreak of 
Cattle Plague. This report was adopted. 

Mr. WELLS presented the following report:— 

“Professor Brown had reported that since the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, on March 6th, twelve outbreaks of Cattle Plague had been reported 
from different parts of the country. On the day of the meeting Cattle Plague 
was detected in a dairy of eleven cows in North Street, Hull. All the 
animals were slaughtered without delay, and the local authority declared a 
certain district round the premises an infected place. 

“On March 8th an outbreak occurred in a herd of twenty-four cattle on a 
farm at Beelsby, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire. The inquiry which was insti- 
tuted did not result in establishing any connection between this outbreak and 
the centres of infection at Hull, but it can scarcely be doubted that the Cattle 
Plague poison was in some indirect way, by the agency of persons or things 
which had been in contact with the diseased cattle, conveyed from Hull to 
Lincolnshire. The statement which was made that the outbreak was due 
to the introduction of bones from Germany is entirely without foundation. 
The only bones which had been brought to the premises were part of a lot 
which had been on the wharf at Grimsby for several months, and they came 
originally from Amsterdam. 

*€On March 12th an outbreak occurred in Stepney, in a large dairy of 123 
cattle. The owner of these premises had suffered severely in the former 
outbreak of Cattle Plague in the Metropolis in 1865-7, and had consequently 
taken every possible precaution for his own protection, but without success. 
As soon as the disease was detected, measures were at once adopted for the 
purpose of arresting its spread: the premises were declared infected, the 
diseased cattle were slaughtered, and also all those that were on the pre- 
mises. 

“On March 2oth another outbreak occurred, in a dairy of thirty-five cows 
in Whitechapel. 

“On March 22nd another outbreak occurred in North Street, Hull, in a 
dairy of eight cows. These premises were within the infected place which 
had been previously declared by the local authority. 

“On March 26th another outbreak occurred in the Metropolis, at a dis- 
tance of something like seven miles from the centre of infection in the east 
of London. In this case the animals among which the Cattle Plague ap- 
peared were in a shed in Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush. All the animals, 
thirty-one in number, were slaughtered, No direct connection can be traced 
between this outbreak and the disease in the east of London, but it was 
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stated at the time that a person who inoculates for Pleuro-pneumonia had 
operated some time previously on a number of the animals, and the disease, 
when first detected, was confined to the animals which had been so inoculated, 
The operator denied having been in contact with diseased animals, and there 
was no positive evidence adduced in opposition to his statement. 

“On March 27th an outbreak occurred at Poplar among sixteen cattle, 
On the same day another outbreak occurred in St. George’s in the East, 
among thirteen cattle. 

“On March 31st Cattle Plague was detected in a cowshed at Poplar, 
among fourteen cattle. 

‘On April 3rd another outbreak occurred in St. George’s in the East, 
among sixty-six cattle. All the animals in one shed were slaughtered, but 
those in another shed on the same premises being, it was alleged, perfectly 
isolated, were allowed to live. It has just been reported that, to avert the 
risk of the extension of the disease, an order has been given for the slaughter 
of all those animals, 

“On April 7th an outbreak of Cattle Plague at Willesden was reported to 
the Veterinary Department, and the chief inspector was immediately in- 
structed to make an inquiry. On his arrival he found fifteen animals 
suffering from the disease, many of them in the advanced stage. These 
animals were all slaughtered and buried the same evening. On the following 
day several other animals in the herd were found to be affected, andat a 
meeting of the local authority of Middlesex on Monday, instructions were 
given for the slaughter of the entire herd. The carcases of the healthy cattle 
will be removed, but the whole of the diseased animals, together with the 
hides and offal of the healthy cattle, will be buried on the farm. This out- 
break of Cattle Plague is presumably connected with the one which occurred 
at Shepherd’s Bush on March 26th, but no direct communication between 
the two centres has been traced. In none of these cases can satisfactory 
evidence be obtained, as the persons who could give precise information 
prefer for obvious reasons to remain silent. 

“On April 7th an outbreak of Cattle Plague occurred in a dairy of ten 
cows at Shadwell. 

“ A report was published on Tuesday morning relative to an outbreak of 
Cattle Plague in Oxfordshire, but in reply to a telegram from the Veterinary 
Department, it was stated there was no Cattle Plague nor any other infectious 
disease known to exist in the locality referred to. 

“It may be remarked in reference to the spreading of diseases in the 
Metropolis and its vicinity, that in no instance has an outbreak been traced 
to the movement of diseased or infected animals. The same thing was also 
observed in the outbreak in the Metropolis in 1865. Occasionally, in answer 
to inquiries, a dairyman would state that he had purchased a cow in the 
metropolitan market a week before the outbreak occurred ; but in far the 
majority of instances the disease must have arisen from ‘mediate contagion’— 
7.e., by the agency of persons or substances which had been in contact with 
diseased animals. In attempting to account for the extension of the disease, 
it is not unfair to lay considerable stress upon the utter indifference which 
owners of dairy stock manifest as to the risk which they incur by the neglect 
of the commonest precautions. By Section 59 of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, they are empowered to forbid the entrance of persons into 
their premises without permission, whenever Cattle Plague appears in a 
district of the local authority; but no instance is known of such prohibition 
having been enforced in any part of the district where Cattle Plague has 
recently appeared. It has been publicly stated that men who have been in 
contact with diseased animals are allowed to leave premises without previous 
disinfection ; and it is known that milk-cans, and other apparatus used about 
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cattle, are moved from premises where the disease existed, without previous 
disinfection. Vehicles which are employed for the purpose of conveying 
fodder and manure are quite likely to carry the infection of Cattle Plague, 
but the owners of stock generally fail to recognise these sources of danger. 

“ A very widespread belief appears to exist in that most unfortunate of all 
delusions, the atmospheric theory of contagion ; and so long as stock-owners 
entertain the impression that the disease is ‘ brought by the air,’ it is quite 
hopeless to expect that they will avail themselves of the means which they 
have at command for the protection of their animals. There cannot be a 
question that the contagion of Cattle Plague is of so virulent a character 
that precautions which, in reference to other contagious diseases, might 
fairly be deemed superfluous, are indispensably necessary to prevent its 
distribution. Too much attention cannot be paid to the adoption of means 
for the early detection of the disease, and the immediate application of all 
precautionary measures. It has been remarked during the present outbreak 
that some of the characteristic symptoms, particularly those appearances of 
the mucous membrane of the mouth, which were so commonly observed in 
the former outbreaks, have been absent ; owing to this circumstance, the 
inspectors have sometimes been unable to arrive at an immediate decision 
as to the nature of the disease. It is very desirable, however, that in any 
case of doubt communication should be at once made by telegram to the 
Veterinary Department, and the suspected animals should be as carefully 
isolated as though the existence of Cattle Plague were a matter of certainty. 

“In reference to the action which has been taken by local authorities in 
districts where Cattle Plague has appeared, it may be stated that in Essex, 
and also in Hull and in Lincolnshire, the disease appears to have been 
effectually arrested. 

“In the Metropolis the Board of Works have recently made an order 
prohibiting the movement of cattle, except by licence, in that part of the 
Metropolis north of the Thames. ‘Ihe City authorities have passed a similar 
order. Introduction of store cattle into the Metropolis has been absolutely 
prohibited. 

“The Middlesex local authority have passed an order prohibiting fairs and 
markets and the movement of cattle, except by licence, in the county. 

“The Committee recommended that Professor Brown's report on the 
Cattle Plague be sent to the local authorities throughout the country. Con- 
sidering the difficulties with which the local authorities have to contend in 
dealing with the continued and alarming outbreaks of Cattle Plague in the 
Metropolis and the county of Middlesex, it appeared to the Committee that 
the Government should itself take immediate action in the home counties, 
instead of leaving the necessary steps to be taken by the local authorities.” 

Mr. JACOB WILSON stated his opinion that agriculturists generally had no 
confidence in the ability of local authorities to cope with the danger which 
now threatened the stock-owners of the country. No doubt the local autho- 
rities as a rule endeavoured to do their duty as far as they knew how, but in 
many cases their inspectors had not sufficient knowledge to be able to pro- 
nounce decisively whether a particular case of disease was an outbreak of 
Cattle Plague or not. Therefore, on the one hand, the local authorities often 
did not know what to do, and when they did know, they hesitated to do it at 
the right time ; while it was to the interest of their inspectors, who had their 
own private business to attend to, that they should do as little as possible. 
He therefore hoped that not only this Council, but the agriculturists of 
England generally, would show a united desire that the Privy Council should 
take the matter into their own hands; and that they were quite satisfied it 
would then be done in the right way. They were not asking the Privy 
Council to do more than they had done during the outbreak in 1865. By 
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declaring Middlesex an infected district he thought the requirements of the 
case would be met, so far as the Willesden outbreak was concerned. He 
should like, however, Professor Simonds to give an expression of his opinion 
on the subject. 

Professor SIMONDS said there could be but one opinion with regard to the 
gravity of the present outbreak. When it was first ascertained that Cattle 
Plague had appeared in England, it was hoped that as Deptford, where it 
first appeared, possessed special facilities for preventing the extension of the 
disease, it would not spread further. Unfortunateiy, however, it did spread, 
and it was a singular fact that the next outbreak took place on the north 
side of the Thames. This second outbreak had proved to be the chief focus 
of infection, from which the disease had spread,—some of the outbreaks 
having taken place in the Metropolis at a period of time which would lead 
one almost to suppose that the disease had been suppressed, showing clearly 
that some special cause for the spread of infection was in operation. The 
disease thus went on at uncertain intervals, and gained a footing in Essex, 
and now, unfortunately, had returned to Middlesex—outside the Metropolis. 
There could be no doubt that the local authorities possessed sufficient power 
but it was not always sufficiently exercised. Looking at this outbreak as a 
whole, there was abundant evidence of that. 

Earl SPENCER thought the remarks of Professor Simonds were very valu- | 
able, and the more widely they were made known the better it would be for 
the country. With regard to the Cattle Plague, we could not impress upon 
the public too much the insidious nature of the disease. He thought the 
resolutions which the Committee had come to, and wished to press upon the 
Government, were very opportune, and should be adopted. Up to this time 
the Government had had a good deal to be said in favour of the view they 
took—that it was impossible to adopt uniform measures all over the country, 
as there were circumstances which made it difficult to pursue that course. 
But when we came to imminent danger, and had to deal with a smaller 
district, the case was different. He thought the Cattle Plague could be con- 
trolled if complete isolation were carried out, and if the slaughter was also 
carried out vigorously. We should thus see, as in Hull and in Lincolnshire, 
the Cattle Plague could be entirely got rid of. In Middlesex there was great 
difficulty in carrying out complete isolation, and a stronger hand was required 
than the local authority. The places where the Cattle Plague now lurked were 
where it was the habit to herd a large number of cattle for milking purposes. 
He should like to know whether in the case of the outbreak at Willesden it 
was in a dairy where a large number of cows were herded ? 

Professor SIMONDS.—“ It is a dairy.” 

Earl SPENCER said it was in some way a consolation to think that the 
disease had not yet spread to where cattle were grazing out. From the high 
state in which herded cattle were fed they were more susceptible to disease than 
others. He had not with hima copy of the order just issued by the Middlesex 
magistrates, but he believed he was right in saying that it did not include 
sheep. No doubt Professor Simonds would bear him out in saying that on 
the occasion of the last great outbreak many sheep were affected with Cattle 
Disease. 

Professor SIMONDS.—“Some twenty-five counties in England, and five in 
Scotland, had sheep affected with the disease in 1866.” 

Earl SPENCER.—Sheep on the same farm with cattle also carried the dis- 
ease in their fleeces, and in this way were a cause of danger. In making an 
order in Northamptonshire the other day, it was not thought necessary to 
include sheep at that time, as Cattle Plague had not appeared there, but 
he was thoroughly of opinion that if Cattle Plague was actually within the 
boundaries of a district the authorities were bound, for safety’s sake, to 
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include sheep. If the Middlesex magistrates had not included sheep, he re- 
garded it as a great oversight on their part ; but it was an omission which 
might be overcome if the Government took a more active part. Before the 
Commission of 1865 a great deal of evidence was adduced on the subject of 
contagion, and he came then to the conclusion that Cattle Plague was almost 
always conveyed by contagion ; but he should be sorry to say that it was im- 
possible that the air could carry particles of the contagium with it. He just 
mentioned this, because it was laid down very strongly in the report that in 
hardly any case could it be carried by the air. 

Mr. DENT hoped that, as the Council had on past occasions dealt with the 
matter generally, they would now deal with the report of the Committee 
entirely. He was sure those members of the Committee who heard what 
Professor Brown said on the previous day with regard to the recklessness of 
drovers and butchers’ men in going from dairy to dairy, must apprehend 
great danger from that cause. The Committee put the question to Professor 
Brown why such persons had not been prosecuted, and the reply was, that it 
was the duty of the local authority to institute such prosecutions. The Com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that in a large county like Middlesex, the 
local authority were not strong enough, and he hoped the Council would think 
also that in the home counties, at all events, during the present outbreak, the 
Government should take the matter into their own hands, and strictly carry 
out the law. 

The Hon. W. EGERTON, M.P., supported the views of the Committee 
with regard to the Government taking upon themselves the responsibility of 
carrying out the orders in the home counties. This would of course involve 
very great expense, and possibly a fund would be required from Government ; 
and he thought the Council should, at the proposed interview with the Lord 
President of the Privy Council, also urge upon his Grace to take all requisite 
steps to carry out the orders. The Council had the strongest possible case 
to go before the Government, and ask them to make more stringent regula- 
tions with regard to the movement of human beings in cases of outbreaks of 
disease. It was of course a very difficult thing in this country to control the 
movements of individuals, but he thought it would be seen it was the only way 
in which foreign Governments had stamped out the disease, and we had 
now sufficient evidence to warrant us in adopting the same course. We 
might thus be saved from the great scourge which ten years ago cost his own 
county hundreds of thousands of pounds, whereas a few thousand pounds 
spent by the Government might free us from the Plague. He begged to 
move, “That a deputation wait upon the Lord President of the Privy Council 
to lay before them the views of the Council.” 

Colonel KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P., in supporting the views of the previous 
speakers, said it was with the greatest regret that the Council found them- 
selves compelled to go on discussing this dreadful Cattle Plague. No words 
of his could add to the gravity of the situation, for he certainly considered 
that the outbreak at Willesden was one of the gravest things which had 
happened for a long time. Only last evening he elicited from Lord Sandon, 
in the House of Commons, the fact that the owner of the diseased cattle at 
Willesden suspected an outbreak of the disease as early as the 3rd of April. 
The local inspector took three days to make up his mind, and the outbreak 
was not reported to the Privy Council until one o’clock on Saturday, the 7th 
of April. Contagion might or might not have been spread to any part of 
England in consequence. Therefore, he thought it would be seen how 
important it was that the Government should take the matter into their own 
hands, even if an Act of Parliament should be required for the purpose. 
We were told that contagion was conveyed even by milk-cans. Then, again, 
cans were sent up from the country and back again, and were just as likely to 
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carry the disease as anything else ; even dogs and cats should be stopped 
from going in or out of an infected district. If Government did not take the 
matter into their own hands, he for one dreaded the consequences. Lord 
Sandon had given notice to move for a Committee to inquire into the out- 
break ; but what could a Committee tell us that wé did not know already? 
If they wanted a Committee to tell us how it came here, that was another 


thing. He could not see that the Committee would do the slightest good in’ 
g 


the world. What was the use of waiting until the Committee had reported— 
probably about the end of July? He had great pleasure in seconding the 
motion that a deputation wait upon the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 

Mr. RIDLEY, M.P., hoped that the Government did not intend by this 
Committee to shelve immediate action. He could imagine that there was some 
desire on the part of the Government to find a loophole with regard to the 
importation of live stock into this country ; but what they had to impress 
upon them was to deal with a different subject altogether. He was sure that 
every gentleman present was agreed that with regard to the home counties 
certainly the Government ought to take the matter into their own hands, 
Let them submit to his Grace that while the Council welcomed the Com- 
mittee, in the hope that .it might do some good, they strongly urged the 
Government to supplement the action of the local authority. “The deputation 
might supplement the report of the Committee by suggesting that sheep 
should be included in the order. 

Mr. DENT thought the deputation should leave out all reference to the 
proposed Committee, and orly ask the Government to take action. 

The Hon. W. EGERTON said that, so far as his motion was concerned, he 
wished to keep to the one question of asking the Government to take the 
responsibility with regard to London and the home counties. 

Mr. Egerton’s motion was then unanimously agreed to, after which the 
report was received and adopted. 


Parliamentary Jntelligence. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
March 19, 1877. 

THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


EARL FORTESCUE, in asking the President of the Council whether the Cattle 
Plague had spread any further, reminded their lordships of the magnitude of 
the interests at stake in connexion with our cattle supply. Since the appear- 
ance of the Plague the measures adopted by the Lord President were charac- 
terised by vigour, excellent judgment, and a readiness to take upon himself the 
responsibility of any attempt to stamp out the disease before it could spread. 
On a former occasion the noble duke said that the Cattle Plague never had 
spread in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, or Portugal. He had the 
authority of Mr. Fleming, the eminent veterinary surgeon, tor saying that the 
noble duke had been misinformed. The Royal Agricultural Society had 
passed a resolution against the importation of any live stock from abroad. 
On a former occasion the noble duke had expressed an opinion that to stop 
the importation of live cattle would be an interference with vested interests 
of remote date ; but the fact was that the vested interests referred to were of 
comparatively recent date. He agreed with an opinion stated at a meeting 
of the Agricultural Society, that a strict quarantine would prevent the im- 
portation of disease ; but such a quarantine would be impracticable in the 
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case of fat stock. Foreign meat for consumption in this country could be 
brought here much better dead than alive, and its importation in the former 
state would put an end to the suffering endured by fat stock in their passage 
on shipboard. The only effectual means of preventing importation of the 
Plague was the prohibition of the importation of stock intended for the meat 
market. All such stock ought to be slaughtered at the port of embarkation. 

* The Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON assured the noble earl that the 
Government were fully alive to the importance of this subject, and that they 
had not ceased, since the first outbreak occurred, to give it their earnest atten- 
tion. He might add that, being largely engaged in agricultural pursuits both 
in the north of Scotland and the south of England, he had himself a con- 
siderable personal interest in the matter. With regard to the Cattle Plague 
and its present complexion, he would remind their lordships that the disease 
came to this country from Hamburg through Deptford. It broke out in 
Limehouse on January 13th, and made its appearance at various places within 
a limited area down to March 12th. Since then no fresh outbreaks in the 
Limehouse district had been reported. At Hull the disease appeared on the 
15th of February, and there had been some three or four outbreaks down to 
March 6th, but none since then ; and he might state that his information came 
down to four o’clock that very afternoon. The only other place where the 
disease had broken out was a farm in Lincolnshire, some nine miles from 
Hull. It made its appearance there on March gth, and immediately all the 
animals on the farm were destroyed and the farm itself completely isolated, 
since which no further outbreak had been reported. On the outbreak oc- 
curring at Deptford, an Order in Council was issued scheduling sheep and 
goats from Germany, France, and Belgium ; and shortly afterwards cattle 
were altogether prohibited from Germany and Belgium. These measures, it 
was to be observed, were taken before the appearance of the Plague in other 
parts of the country. When the disease appeared at Limehouse the holding 
of fairs and markets in the district was prohibited except under licence, and 
the Netherlands were scheduled. An Order in Council was also issued 
empowering local authorities to stop fairs and markets and to prohibit the 
movement of cattle within their respective districts if they thought fit. 
Several local authorities had availed themselves of those powers. He himself 
further advised the issuing of an Order in Council stopping fairs and markets 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire ; and in consequence of the vicinity of Lin- 
colnshire he had caused the same order to be extended to that county previous 
to the outbreak there. In Lincolnshire, therefore, when the outbreak did 
occur, no fairs or markets could be held, and, as elsewhere, the authorities 
had power to prohibit the movement of cattle. So far, then, he thought it 
not unfair to assume that the stringent measures which had been adopted 
had succeeded in arresting the progress of that very fatal and insidious 

disease. He had now to apologise to the noble earl for having on a former 

occasion challenged certain statements of his without being strictly accurate 
himself. So far as the existence of the Cattle Plague in this country was 

concerned, he (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) on the occasion referred 

to was not alluding to what had taken place more than a hundred years ago. 

He was speaking as to what had happened within the present century ; and 

he was not sure, nor did he think the noble earl was prepared to say, that 

the disease of last century was the same disease as that with which we had 

now to deal.* He now came to that part of the question which related to 


* “CarTLE PLAGUE IN THE LAsTt CentTuRY.—Mr. George Fleming, the well- 
known veterinary surgeon to the Royal Engineers, writes to us from Chatham :— 
‘From the report of the discussion on Cattle Plague in the House of Lords on 
Monday evening, it would appear that doubts are entertained as to whether the 
malady which so scourged Europe during the last century —including Denmark, Nor- 
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the resolution of the Royal Agricultural Society in favour of the stoppage of 
the importation of animals altogether. In referring to that resolution the 
noble lord, he supposed, intended not so much to express approval or disap- 
proval of it as to call attention to the subject generally. If that resolution, 
which had been moved by an eminent agriculturist, an intimate friend of his, 
Mr. Jacob Wilson, were carried into effect, it would suddenly withdraw from 


the annual consumption of this country between 200,000 and 300,000 cattle, ' 


about 1,000,000 sheep, and from 40,000 to 50,000 swine—a million and a half 
of animals altogether. The proposal, therefore, was one whose importance 
could hardly be over-estimated, whether expressed in the form in which Mr. 
Jacob Wilson put it, or in the modified language of the noble lord. It wasa 
very serious matter for consideration whether the total withdrawal of no fewer 
than one million and a half of animals from this country would be compensated 
for by the dead meat which would come into this kingdom. ‘They must not 
lose sight of the effect of the mode in which the trade was now carried on. Of 
course, if the noble earl or Mr. Wilson could prove that the animals which 
would come in alive for the purposes of fat stock would be represented by a 
like quantity of dead meat in carcase, no doubt there might be a great deal 
to be said for that proposition. But the noble earl would admit that there 
was a very great difference between the trade in live animals and the trade in 
carcase, which were carried on in a totally different manner. If they brought 
over to this country a quantity of fat stock, and the market was not exactly 
such as suited them, the animals were not killed, but were kept for another 
market ; whereas, if the meat came over in carcase, they were liable to all 
the alternations of atmosphere, fog, and heat, which might occur when the 
meat came, and the meat must be sold when it arrived in this country, what- 
ever might be the price at that particular time, or it would become totally unfit 
for human food, and have to be condemned. ‘Thus, it might be a matter of 
grave consideration whether the persons who were willing to send fat animals 
to this country in the condition in which they came now would be equally 
willing and able, in fact, to send the same quantity over in the form of dead 
meat. He passed by—though it was a point which would have to be taken 
into account—the question of the great amount of food that was provided for 
the lower classes in the large towns in respect of the offal of the animals 
which came over alive, and which would be stopped if the animals were pre- 
vented from coming in alive. He had an illustration of what the effect of 


way, Sweden, and Spain-—was the same as that with which we are now, unfortunately, 
only too familiar. Why these doubts should exist I know not. Certainly, those 
epizodtologists who have made this and other contagious diseases of animals their 
special study, do not for a moment hesitate to look upon them as one and the same 
disease. Some of the very best monographs written on the malady during the last 
century—and their titles alone would fill a small volume—prove this, and they are as 
useful now in studying the subject as some of the works recently issued. Indeed, the 
observers of one hundred years ago, the foremost medical men and veterinarians of 
that time, have left but little for us to do, so far as symptomatology and_ pathological 
anatomy are concerned. I need only here point out that one of the most characteristic 
and diagnostic indications of the pestilence—the peculiar cheesy-looking exudation 
on the gums, and beneath it the claret-coloured patches, the so-called ‘‘ erosions of 
Kausch ”—was then described by a physician of that name. The Danish physicians 
have also left us undeniable evidence that the disease which visited and almost de- 
prived Denmark, Sweden, and Norway of their bovine and ovine populations was the 
veritable Cattle Plague of now-a-days. We have similar evidence from Spain. From 
the terrible destructiveness and rapidity of extension of this contagion it has from the 
very earliest times attracted the attention of the historian, and later, of the medical 
faculty ; and, as I have before mentioned, perhaps no disease affecting the human 
species—certainly none attacking animals—has been so fully traced or clearly de- 
scribed.’”— Zhe Times, March 24th. 


| 
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putting some check on the importation of animals into this country had 
been. In the six years ending in 1869 we had from France 112,618 cattle, 
but in the year 1870 France became what was called a scheduled country, 
when the animals had either to be slaughtered at the port of debarkation 
or quarantined, if that was thought advisable; and the restrictions on 
cattle coming from France at that time were such that, whereas in the 
six years ending in 1869 the cattle coming in from France were 112,618, 
in the seven following years the number which came was only 24,095. 
He mentioned that merely to show how cautious they ought to be in 
dealing with that question before they suddenly adopted a different 
method of procedure. He did not admit that he was so great a convert 
as the noble earl seemed to intimate. The noble earl stated that that 
ought to be done to prevent the introduction of disease into this country, 
but had he forgotten that we had Foot-and-mouth Disease and Pleuro-pneu- 
monia both existing in this country before foreign animals were permitted to 
come in? Therefore, Foot-and-mouth Disease and Pleuro-pneumonia were 
not dependent on the introduction of foreign stock. Cattle Plague was 
another matter ; but he understood the noble earl’s argument to apply to all 
disease. [Earl FORTESCUE expressed dissent.] Was he to understand the 
noble earl to say that he would only seek to prevent the introduction of fat 
stock into the country to keep out Cattle Plague, or would he equally exclude 
Foot-and-mouth Disease and Pleuro-pneumonia? He apprehended that he 
must wish to exclude those two other diseases as well; but they both existed 
in this country before foreign animals were admitted. He hoped that he had 
now shown, with regard to fat stock, that it would be necessary to observe the 
greatest possible caution before they so interfered with the food supply of the 
people. He now came to the second part of the noble earl’s second proposi- 
tion—namely, that while they ought to exclude fat stock, store stock ought 
to be admitted. He wanted to know why they were to make that distinction. 
For if they were to exclude fat stock because it would introduce Cattle 
Plague, why were they not to exclude store stock ?—because it would equally 
introduce Cattle Plague. If the argument was good in the one case it was 
equally good in the other. Once they granted that for the purpose of ex- 
cluding Cattle Plague they ought to keep out fat stock, it was impossible to 
avoid the logical conclusion that they must also keep out store stock. A lean 
animal would just as easily introduce Cattle Plague as a fat animal would do. 
But the noble earl said they could meet that difficulty by a quarantine of 
sufficient strictness to secure perfect immunity. He had often heard it said 
that they ought to have a quarantine, and the suggestion sounded very well ; 
but he had never heard from anybody a practical solution of how that was to 
be carried out. He himself had had to sit down and try to see how such a 
quarantine could be practically adopted, and he had found it to one of the 
most difficult things in the world. The noble earl said it must be a quaran- 
tine of sufficient time to insure immunity from disease. What was that suffi- 
cient time? Suppose a cargo of animals had arrived, that they were placed 
in a quarantine ground, and that disease broke out among them. Were 
they to be kept there until they were believed to be well? If it was Foot- 
and-mouth Disease, or Pleuro-pneumonia, or Cattle Plague, they would kill 
them. But before they had got rid of that lot another lot would come, 
perhaps, entirely free from disease, and they were to be put in quarantine 
where the disease existed. It would be very hard to place them where they 
would be sure to get the disease, and to keep them there until they were well, 
because they were not going to kill them, as they were store cattle. The 
result would, therefore, be that they would bring animals to a place which 
must become a hotbed of disease ; and if they were there, and if they took 
the disease, and it was working among them, they would have to be kept for 
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the period which might be fixed upon, and then they might go out to the 
country and carry the Plague to whatever part of the kingdom they might be 
sent. As far, therefore, as he could see, there was no mode in which they 
could practically carry out such a quarantine. First of all, they would have 
to establish very large quarantine grounds in various parts of the country. 
Could they do that at the ports at which the animals arrived? They would 
have to provide for them ground, and also pasture land for those animals 
which were grass-fed. ‘They would have to set apart such an enormous 
space that it would be very difficult to carry out the plan. ‘There had been an 
experiment made at Harwich in respect to quarantine. Some cows and 
calves were landed from the Netherlands, and they were ordered to be 
slaughtered, as Foot-and-mouth Disease appeared among them ; but the 
owners were rather rebellious, thinking that a very strong operation, and 
they asked that the animals might be allowed to be kept in quarantine, 
They were accordingly kept six weeks, until the animals affected got well. 
In the meantime the shed was thoroughly infected, and at the expiration of 
that time the expense to the owners of the animals had been of so costly a 
character that the experiment was not one to be repeated. There was the 
great question, also, to be considered of what necessity there was for having 
store stock introduced into this country. On that they had not evidence 
now before them to show how far we were dependent on foreign countries for 
our store stock. There were some parts of the country where we did not 
require to import store animals, while in other parts they were rather 
necessary for carrying out agricultural operations. In some cases great im- 
portance was attached to cows coming from Holland for dairy purposes. All 
those, however, were matters about which they were not at that moment able 
to speak with anything like certainty. And considering that the attention 
of the public had been turned to the subject of Cattle Disease in consequence 
of the outbreak of that disease—which outbreak he was happy to say had 
been, as far as they knew, arrested—the Government thought that that was 
a time at which it would be well that further information should be obtained 
before the very serious step was taken of acceding to the proposition made 
by the noble earl and by the Royal Agricultural Society. It was, therefore, 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to have an inquiry forthwith into 
the whole subject of Cattle Disease, and into other matters connected with 
the proposal made by the noble lord. 


In the House of Commons, on the same occasion, Mr. ELLIOT asked the 
Vice-President of the Council whether the attention of the Government had 
been called to the resolution passed by the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society on the 7th of March with respect to the Rinderpest, and whether the 
— were prepared to adopt the precautions suggested in that reso- 
ution. 

Viscount SANDON.—“ TI need hardly say that the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been called to the resolution of the Council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society respecting the Cattle Plague ; and I may add that many other 
memorials from various quarters have reached the Government on the same 
subject. The Lord President has been taking most stringent measures, as 
the House is aware, to prevent the spread of this terrible disorder ; and as no 
fresh outbreaks have occurred in Hull since March 7th, in Lincolnshire since 
March gth, and in London since March 12th, there appear to be good grounds 
for hoping that the disease is being satisfactorily grappled with. The accounts 
from abroad are also favourable. The proposal to stop the importation of 
all stock, fat and store, from all parts of Europe is a very grave one, and 
considering its possible effect upon the food supply of the country, is one 
which requires the greatest consideration. Before coming to a decision upon 
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the course which is desirable, the Government is of opinion that it would be 
necessary to hear more fully the views of those interested in the matter, both 
in town and country ; and they will therefore propose forthwith a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the question.” 

Subsequently, in reply to Sir G. JENKINSON, 

Lord SANDON said it was the intention of the Government to move for a 
Committee of the House on this subject, and he should give due notice of the 
motion. 


Tuesday, April to. 


Sir W. BARTTELOT asked the Vice-President of the Council whether an 
outbreak of Cattle Plague had occurred at Willesden ; if so, what steps had 
been taken by the local authority to stamp out the disease, and whether 
he was able to trace in any way the source of this fresh outbreak. He also 
wished to ask his noble friend whether it was true that an outbreak of Cattle 
Plague had occurred at Kirklington, in Oxfordshire, at a considerable dis- 
tance from London. 

Lord SANDON.—“I regret to say that an outbreak of Cattle Plague at 
Willesden was reported to the Veterinary Department on Saturday, the 7th 
of April. The Chief Inspector was instructed to proceed to the place at 
once, and on his arrival he found 15 cows, out of a herd of 157, affected with 
the disease. These animals were immediately slaughtered and buried. On 
the following day other cases occurred, and the Middlesex Local Authority, 
which appears to be acting with great promptitude on this occasion, held a 
meeting on Monday, and ordered the slaughter of the whole herd, and 
directed the adoption of other precautionary measures under the Act and 
Orders to prevent the spreading of the disease. They have also stopped all 
fairs and markets, and the movement of cattle in the county. We suppose 
that the outbreak was connected with that at Shepherd’s Bush, but as 
yet no direct connexion between the two has been traced. In consequence 
of a report in some of the morning papers that Cattle Plague had appeared 
on a farm at Kirklington, in Oxfordshire, the Clerk of the Council tele- 
graphed to the Clerk of the Peace, and, I am glad to say, received the 
following reply :—‘ The report is untrue. The case at Kirklington is wholly 
unconnected with Cattle Plague or any contagious disease.’ I beg to give 
notice that on Thursday next I shall move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the causes of the recent outbreak of Cattle Plague, and the measures 
taken for its repression ; into the effect which the importation of live foreign 
animals has upon the introduction of the disease into this country ; and how 
far such importation is essential to the food supply of the country.” 

Sir W. BARTTELOT wished to know whether instructions had been given 
that the manure of the infected cattle should be burnt or destroyed. 

Lord SANDON did not know precisely what the local authorities had done 
in that matter; but instructions were given by the inspectors that the 
manure should be either disinfected or burnt. 

Colonel KINGSCOTE understood that the disease broke out at Willesden 
on the 3rd of April, and was known to be Cattle Plague, but it was not 
reported to the Privy Council tiil late in the afternoon of the 7th. 

Lord SANDON was afraid there was some truth in that statement. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSION. 


AT the several meetings of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, held during the week commencing April 3rd, the fol- 
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lowing students from the Royal Veterinary College received the diploma 
and were admitted members of the profession :— 

Messrs. Thomas Chambers, Fakenham, Norfolk; Samuel William Slattery, 
London; George Hammond Harris, Sawbridgeworth, Herts; Lawrence 
Clarke Tipper, Birmingham; Henry Moore, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk; 
James Charles Bonnett, London; Henry Paul Chase, Ilminster, Somerset ; 
Charles Edward Smith, London ; Alfred Edward Dalby, Coleshill, Warwick- 
shire; Robert Ernest Hoile, Lympne, Hythe, Kent; Thomas Frederick 
Hogben, Lyminge, Kent ; Frederick Augustus Auger, Walpole, Suffolk ; John 
Foulston, North Kelsey, Lincolnshire ; John William Rigby, Thatto Heath, 
Prescot ; Matthew Hedley, jun., Darlington, Durham ; Walter Masterman 
Barber, Osbaldwick, York ; John Henry Loft, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire; 
Henry Pelham Webb, Nuneaton, Warwickshire ; Charles Sheather, London; 
John William Akerman Morgan, London; Percy Gregory, Tonbridge, Kent ; 
Frederick William Taylor, Cheltenham ; Elias Kyffin, Abergele, Denbigh- 
shire; George Grigson, Walton, Norfolk; John Albert Clarke, March, 
Cambs ; Richard Glover, Stratford, Essex ; Edward Moore, Washington, 
Albany, U.S. ; William Thomas Briggs, Babraham, Cambridgeshire ; Frank 
Achey Holmes, Hemswell, Kirton-in-Lindsey ; and James Joseph Williams, 
Camberwell, London. 

The following gentlemen passed their Examinations with “very great 
credit” :—Messrs. Thomas Chambers, Lawrence Clarke Tipper, Robert Ernest 
Hoile, John William Rigby, Matthew Hedley, and Charles Sheather. The 
following passed with “ great credit” :—Messrs. Charles Edward Smith, 
Walter M. Barber, John W. A. Morgan, and Percy Gregory. 

The following ‘students of the Royal Veterinary College passed their 
rg — "psaigaaaaa at the meetings of the Court of Examiners on April gth 
and 1oth :— 


April 9th. 
Mr. George Wartnaby Mr. John Richard Carless 
» John Joseph Burchnall »» William Ashton Hancock 
» Sydney Sturgess » Charles Henry Betser 
William Edward White ;, James Broad 


Mr. Frederick William Day. 


April ioth. 
Mr. Edward Lyne Dixon Mr. Richard Page Bull 
Mr. William Stanley Carless. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 


AT the several meetings of the Scottish section of the Court of Examiners 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, held in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
on April 18th, 19th, and 21st, the following students passed their final 
examination, and received the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons :— 
Edinburgh Veterinary College. 

Mr. John Edward Grey, Edinburgh. 

Archibald Baird, Edinburgh. 

William Reekie, Walton Auchtertool, Kirkcaldy. 

Michael Smith, Old Castle, Meath, Ireland. 

Nicholas Power, Clonea, Dungarvan, Co. Waterford. 

», Charles Gelderd, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Charles Gelderd passed “with very great credit,” and Mr. Wm. Reekie 
“with great credit.” 
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ma Edinburgh New Veterinary College. 
Mr. Alexander Bain, Reay, Caithness. 
— » William Knight Lewis, Oldham, Lancashire. 
Ik: » Henry Thomas Hodgkinson, Manchester. 
» Robert Moreton, London. 
wh » Robert Cowan, Stevenston, Ayrshire. 
ick » Andrew J. Milne, Woolwich, Kent. 
» Richard Malone, Wexford, Ireland. 
th » Robert Lees Robertson, Thornton, Yorkshire. ; 
- » William Henry Roughsedge, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
George Marshail, Glanton, Alnwick, Northumberland. 
»» Frederick Glass, Durris, Aberdeen. 
sie », William Atkinson, Masham, Yorkshire. 
» Daniel Crosbie, Munphy, Co. Cork. 
4 »» Alfred Walker Hodgson, Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire. 
— Mr. Robert Moreton passed with great credit. 
an 
ms, , Glasgow Veterinary College. 
Mr. John Hadden, Moffat, Dumfries-shire. 
reat » Thomas Robertson, Binnie Place, Glasgow. 
nest » John Gray, Tongue, Tarbolton, Ayrshire. 
The » Andrew Clarke, Dalserf, Lanarkshire. 
‘ith, » Robert McM. Banks, Ayr. 
»» Florance Jenner Insall, Solihull, Warwickshire. 
heir » Duncan M‘Farlane, Killin, Perthshire. 
gth » Donald Macpherson, Inverary, Argyleshire. 
» James Macqueen, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. 
s John Buntaine, Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire. 
» James Wilson, Douglas, Lanarkshire. 
» George Gair, Conon Bridge, Dingwall, Ross-shire. 
» David Thomson, Bankfoot, Perthshire. 
» Harry A. Woodroffe, Island Bridge, Dublin. 
» John Pollock, Bellshill, Lanarkshire. 
», John Compton Hingston, Bay City, Michigan, U.S.A. 
» David Sinclair, Craigie, Ayrshire. 
» Archibald Martin, Rothesay, Bute. 
Messrs. Thomas Robertson, Robert McM. Banks, Florance J. Insall, James 
MacQueen, and James Wilson passed “ with great credit.” 
The following students passed their “ First Examination ” :— 
— Edinburgh Veterinary College. 
final Mr. John Kirk. Mr. Edmund Day. 
nary » Thos. John Watt Dollar. » William Howan Pringle. 


» John Thos. Gregory. » George Henry Watkins. 
Edinburgh New Veterinary College. 


Mr. Edward Howard. Mr. John Thos, Phillips. 
3, Joseph Darbyshire. » Jas. Wm. Henry Ashe. 
» Richard Ellis. » George Milton. 


»» David Crabb. », William Geo. Chisnall. 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 

ekie Mr. John Ford Barry. Mr. John Webster. 

Mr. Amos Wilkinson. 


; 
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Jurisprudence. 
HORSE WARRANTY CASE. 


Nist Prius CouRT, DURHAM, Feb. 27. (Before Lord Chief Justice Coleridge.) 
FOWLER v. WRIGHT. 


Mr. HERSCHELL, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Edge appeared for plaintiff ; and Mr, 
Digby Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. H. Shield for defendant. 

Mr. Herschell, in opening the case, said the plaintiff had carried on busi- 
ness for many years in this city as a provision merchant ; and defendant was 
a horse-dealer at Thirsk. The action was brought to recover damages for 
breach of warranty by the defendant, with reference to a horse which Mr. 
Fowler had purchased for the purpose of being employed in his business. 
There could be no dispute about the warranty, as was often the case in such 
trials as these, as such warranty was given in writing by defendant, and 
therefore it was beyond all question ; the only dispute that might arise was 
whether the warranty was broken. But the great question at issue was 
whether the horse was, or was not, fit to work in harness at the time it was 
sold. If the horse had been fit for harness there was not the slightest reason 
why Mr. Fowler should not have stuck by his bargain, and kept the animal ; 
but he found it was not fit for his purpose. 

Matthew Fowler, son of the plaintiff, said that his father sent waggons into 
the country with provisions. In March last he was in Scotland, but previous 
to going there he directed witness to look out at Durham March fair, held 
on the 31st of the month, for a horse which would suit his purpose, as he 
was then in want of one. Witness, in obedience to instructions received, 
attended the fair, and saw a horse belonging to defendant in Messrs. Hubbick 
and Peele’s stables, Old Elvet, which witness thought would suit him, and 
for which £105 was asked. Witness had him taken out of the stables and 
trotted in the yard ; and as he thought it was a sound, good-looking, useful 
animal, he ultimately bought it for £100. Before completing the purchase 
he distinctly told the defendant that he required the animal for general 
wazgon work. His father never bought horses simply for traces. Defendant 
said that he remembered seeing plaintiff’s horses in different parts of the 
county, and therefore knew the class required. The horse, which was six 
years old, was then purchased, the defendant giving a warranty that he was 
a good worker, and in every respect sound. This took place on Friday, the 
31st March, the fair day, and on the following day (Saturday), in consequence 
of « complaint made by one of the waggoners named Gibson, witness went 
to inspect the horse in the stable, and noticed when it was turned over in its 
stall that it had a string-halt or lameness in the off hind-leg, which indicated 
unsoundness. On witness’s father returning from Scotland a few days after- 
wards he was informed that the horse was lame. He said he was willing to 
keep it notwithstanding this defect if it was a good worker, because he never 
liked to return horses after they had been purchased. Witness did not see 
the horse tried in the shafts on the 18th April; but from what he was in- 
formed he instructed Mr. Thompson, of this city, who was plaintiff’s veterinary 
surgeon, to write to Mr. Wright informing him of the horse’s lameness. 
Subsequently from time to time witness noticed the same defect in the leg. 
To a certain extent it was worked in the traces as the leading horse. It was 
not worked after the 18th April, but sent to Mr. Thompson’s livery stables. 
¥ Whitsuntide fair day, which was on the 6th June, witness heard that 

Mr. Wright was in the city ; and being anxious to see him, he went into the 
fair and found him at the Waterloo Hotel door, and then informed him that 
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the horse was at Mr. Thompson’s stables ; but this witness afterwards learnt 
was not true, as it had been removed in the meantime to plaintiff’s stables 
until the fair was over. Witness, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Chambers (plaintiff's 
solicitor) accompanied defendant to see the horse, which was brought out of 
the stable and trotted in the yard. Witness asked the defendant if he could 
see the lameness in the leg, but he would not give an answer for some time, 
and ultimately said it had got a strain. This witness denied, as it had not 
been hard worked.—By Mr. Seymour: My brother, Mr. James Fowler, and 
my uncle, Mr. John Fowler, were with me when I bought the horse, but 
they did not examine it minutely. I did not buy it until it was trotted once 
or twice. They did not notice anything at the time, but were pleased with 
its general appearance. Gibson complained of the horse being lame on its 
first journey, which was to Waterhouses, which is about six miles from this 
city. Having bought the horse myself, I naturally took great interest in it, 
and would have been glad if it had turned out well. I saw it every day after 
that. After the 18th April, 1 gave instructions to Mr. Thompson to write to 
defendant about the horse. I understand that notice was given to the de- 
fendant that the horse was to be sold at Newcastle. I believe it is now in 
Manchester. A few days ago I was in that town, and found the horse in 
Messrs. Carver’s stables. I was not much surprised to hear that it had been 
in the shafts. They told me that it was one of the best horses they had. I 
do not know whether Mr. Peter Taylor, veterinary surgeon, Manchester, is 
a gentleman of great experience in his profession, but he was recommended 
tome as such. I employed him to examine the horse, and I met him, by 
appointment, at Messrs. Carver’s stables. Before examining it, I told him 
where I thought the horse was lame. I do not think he examined the parts 
which I desired him, and I was not satisfied with his examination. He 
trotted the horse several times up and down the yard, and afterwards said 
that he thought it was sound, with the exception of a splint on the fore-leg, 
which, he said, was of little consequence.—By Mr. Edge: I know when a 
horse has got a string-halt.— By his Lordship: I did not agree with Mr. 
Taylor’s opinion when | saw the horse in Carvers’ yard. I noticed the 
lameness then, but it was not so bad as when the horse was in our possession. 
In my opinion, a willing eye could have seen the string-halt, I thought Mr. 
Taylor, from his examination, did not wish to see it. He could see by my 
conduct that I was not satisfied with his examination, which was not a careful 
one.—By Mr. Edge: When I purchased the horse, nothing was said about 
its being returned within a week if it did not suit.—By Mr. Seymour: I 
took my uncle to see the horse, because I took a fancy to it for its general 
appearance. 

James Fowler, jun., said he had heard his brother’s evidence, and agreed 
with it in every particular. 

Robert Gibson said he was a waggoner, and had been six years in plaintiff's 
employ. The horse in question was given into his charge the same day it 
was bought, and at night he noticed some peculiarity in the left off hind-leg. 
He thought it was cramp. He did not know what string-halt was. The 
horse halted greatly on being put from one side of the stable to the other. 
On the following day witness yoked it in the traces, and took it to Water- 
houses ; and noticing that it had a peculiar action, he mentioned the matter 
to Mr. Matthew Fowler. The load that day was about a ton and a half, 
which was a light load for two horses for that particular journey. The horse 
was not strained on the road. The next day Mr. Thompson saw the horse, 
and after examining it, ordered it not to be taken out for a few days, and he 
gave it some physic. Witness took it out on the following Thursday, and 
again noticed the lameness. The horse in — was always put in the 
traces, and a large one, which was christened Tichborne, was placed in the 
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shafts. On the 18th April witness, with the assistance of two men—named 
Coates and Craggs—tried to put the horse into the shafts of a one-horse 
cart, and when the saddle was put on it, the animal jammed witness against 
the stall. It was then taken outside, and being put into the shafts, plunged 
a great deal, and it was with the utmost difficulty that it was got in, and 
when the shafts were put upon it it made ready for a spring. Seeing there 
was likely to be mischief, the horse was taken out of the shafts again. 
Ultimately Coates succeeded in fastening one of the shoulder chains ; but 
as the horse plunged about so much, it was considered it would be dangerous 
to fasten the other chain. That was the last time it was tried. From the 
manner in which the horse acted, witness thought it had never been in shafts. 
As he had never seen it in shafts, he could not say it was a good worker. 
If it had been so, it could easily have been harnessed. Up to the 18th 
April it had always been worked in harness. Witness always had charge of 
the horse, and during the time it was out it was never strained.—By Mr. 
Seymour: Nothing was the matter with the horse except the action of the 
off hind-leg. It appeared a strong healthy animal. I know nothing about 
its history. Lameness was so plainly visible, any one could see it as the 
horse walked upon the road. The lameness got worse before we gave over 
working the horse. If we had continued working it, it-would have become 
very unsound. It is rather a rough road to Waterhouses. The horse had 
rested three days before we attempted to put it into the shafts. We feed 
our horses very liberally. 

His Lordship: Mr. Edge, can you make anything of this point about 
the shafts, seeing that the horse had only one trial, and was never tried 
again? 

Mr. Edge: I am afraid I cannot make much of it. 

His Lordship: Then that point is settled, and we have only now to con- 
sider the lameness. 

In answer to the jury, witness said when it was in the traces at first it 
acted like a young horse that had never been yoked ; but when it got upon 
the road it behaved very well. It was never down, and never kicked over 
the traces. 

His Lordship : The only point to be considered now is the string-halt. 

George Coates, a waggoner in plaintiff's employ, said he had been accus- 
tomed to horses for thirty years. On the night of the 31st March he noticed 
something peculiar about the off hind-leg of the horse in question. He saw 
that when it moved about the stall it lifted the leg sharply up. This he 
noticed from time to time. 241 stones was not a heavy load for two horses 
on a good road. Mr. Fowler’s horses are good strong animals.—By Mr. 
Seymour : When the horse was in the traces it did not do its work kindly. 
Sometimes it went easy. I thought it was a serious matter to have a horse 
like that cramped. 

John Craggs, another waggoner in plaintiff's employ, gave similar evidence. 
—By Mr. Seymour: When I did not look I did not notice the peculiarity.— 
Mr. Seymour : That is very clever, no doubt.—Witness : The lameness was 
quite visible when the horse was out, and it gradually got worse. 

Robert Ruddock, manager of the North-Eastern railway trolleys in this 
city, said the day the horse was bought and put in plaintift’s stables he noticed 
that it was lame in the off hind-leg. He thought it was cramp. 

Robert Young, butcher, Claypath, said one morning last April the witness 
Gibson stopped his team opposite witness’s shop-door, when he said, “ Hollo, 
where have you got the fancy horse?” Gibson replied, “Oh! it is Tich- 
borne.” Witness then noticed that it was lame, and on the team returning 
home he told Gibson so. He replied “ Oh, no.” Witness noticed as it was 
going down the street that it had a peculiar action on the left off hind-leg, as 
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if it was cramp. He knew when a horse was not straight upon its pins.— 
Mr. Seymour: Then it was Tichborne you saw?—-Witness: I saw that it 
was a fresh horse. 

William Pallister, blacksmith and horseshoer, said that he saw the horse 
on the Thursday after it was purchased, and noticed that it had a string-halt 
in the left off hind-leg.—By Mr. Seymour : String-halt is natural to young 
horses. Some are born with it. He had seen foals with it. The horse in 
question was a nice, healthy-looking animal, and had a good coat. 

John Hamburgh, waggoner, in the employ of Robson and Son, builders, 
of this city, said that he saw the horse in question in Hubbick and Peele’s 
stables, on the fair day, the 31st March, and asked its price. He noticed 
that it was lame on the off hind-leg. He often saw the animal while Mr. 
Fowler had it, and noticed that the lameness remained.—By Mr. Seymour : 
There was nothing extraordinary about the animal, neither was it particularly 
handsome, but it appeared to be a useful carthorse. He never saw it work 
very kindly, but always keenly.—His Lordship: Keenness improves with 
time.—By Mr. Seymour: The lameness was more apparent when the horse 
walked than when it tretted. It was easy to be seen. It was just possible 
that Mr. Fowler might have bought the horse without seeing the lameness. 

Richard Thompson, veterinary surgeon, of this city, said that he had 
charge of Mr. Fowler’s horses. A complaint was made to him about the 
horse in question on the 1st April, and he examined it the next day for 
soundness. On moving it about in the stable he detected that it hada 
string-halt, which was an indication of unsoundness. He had it taken out 
into the yard, and examined its eyes and mouth, and found that the horse 
was right in every respect except the string-halt ; and although it was appa- 
rent, it might be passed over by a person not accustomed to horses. He 
gave the horse some medicine. String-halt is an affection of the nerves, and 
might be caused bya strain. He should think that the horse had been 
suffering from it for fourteen months. He examined it again on the 1oth 
April, when it had the same affection. Shortly after that date he received 
instructions from Mr. Fowler to write to defendant, but he did not do so 
until the 13th May. The letter was directed to Mr. Wright, Sowerby Grove, 
Thirsk. No reply was sent to that letter, nor was it returned by the post- 
office. The letter stated that the horse did not answer to the warranty, as it 
was unsound, and would not work in harness as guaranteed. He wrote 
again on the 1st June to the same effect, and stated also that the horse was 
at witness’s stables at defendant’s own risk. He wrote him another letter on 
the 6th June. On the 12th June he sent a man with the horse to Thirsk, 
and on the 29th he went himself and found it in Mr. Frances’ stables. He 
had it brought out, and again made a minute examination, and noticed that 
it had still a string-halt. In consequence of a letter received from Messrs. 
Arrowsmith and Richardson, attorneys, he went to Thirsk, and paid Mr. 
Frances £6 3s. for livery of the horse. The horse was ultimately sold by 
auction at Peele’s stables, Newcastle, and realised £48. The nett price Mr. 
Fowler received was £47 6s. 6¢—By Mr. Seymour : Plaintiff never arranged 
with defendant to try to sell the horse at Boroughbridge fair. I believe Mr. 
Wright inquired for the horse on the 5th June at my stables, but I was from 
home that day, as I did not expect him. I cannot explain why I did not 
write before the 13th May. I was present when the horse was sold at New- 
castle. I afterwards saw the horse in the possession of Mr. Stobbs. I am 
not aware that Mr. Robinson, who buys horses for Messrs. Carver, purchased 
the horse of Mr. Stobbs for £85, with a warranty. Mr. Stobbs may have 
told me so; if he did I took no notice of it.—His Lordship: And yet you 
knew that this action was going on?—Witness: Yes; I only heard last week 
that the horse was sold for that amount. 
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Mr. Seymour : I produce the warranty,—“ 25th October, received £85 for 
bay horse, six years old, warranted sound, and a good worker.” ‘This is 
signed by Mr. Stobbs himself.— Witness (to Mr. Seymour) : Once string-halt 
always string-halt, as it is incurable. It is a matter of opinion whether there 
is treatment for it. Professor Williams, of Edinburgh, is a recognised 
authority on veterinary matters. I do not know his work on string-halt, 
and have never read it. I am twenty-five years of age. I served my ap- 
prenticeship to a veterinary surgeon, and have practised on my own account 
for three years. I am a member, not a fellow, of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons.—Mr. Seymour : If there is no cure or treatment for string- 
halt, why did you give the horse medicine ?—Witness : I did not give it to 
cure string-halt. It was seven drachms of aloes. I thought what I then 
saw might have been caused by a strain, and it might go away.—Mr, 
Seymour : If veterinary surgeons of great experience, as Mr. Greaves, Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Temple, Mr. Peele, and others, were to state 
that the horse was at this moment free from string-halt, and was perfectly 
sound, what would you say ?>—Witness : I should still say that it had string- 
halt.—Mr. Seymour : And if all the veterinary surgeons of the North of Eng- 
land were of the same opinion as the above gentlemen, you would not believe 
them ?— Witness : No. 

Alexander Lawson said he was a member of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, and practising at Manchester. He had studied in Edinburgh, 
and there obtained several valuable prizes for efficiency. It was with some 
considerable difficulty that he prevailed on Messrs. Carver to allow him to 
view the horse in question, and on examining it carefully last Wednesday 
morning he found it unsound and suffering from string-halt in the left off 
hind-leg. He was accompanied by another veterinary surgeon, Mr. Atcherley. 
At times the disease could not be seen at all.—By Mr. Seymour: A horse 
may be examined, and yet string-halt may be missed. String-halt is an in- 
voluntary contraction of the muscles. During the time he examined the 
horse it was perfectly apparent. If a horse is walked or trotted straight 
forward, it cannot be seen. The best test to find if a horse has string-halt 
is to move it about in the stable. The next best test is to take it out in the 
yard, and turn it round, and then back it. If string-halt exists, it will by 
this means always show itself. I met Mr. Fowler, by appointment, in 
Moseley Street, Manchester, and he told me in Carvers’ office what he sus- 
pected was the matter with the horse. It is quite possible for string-halt to 
come in a night, but it is not usually the case. Mr. Fowler did not point out 
the particular leg.—Mr. Seymour: Can a strain be taken for string-halt ?— 
Witness : String-halt is unmistakable in its symptoms, and incurable. To 
handle the leg is not a good test to find out the existence of the affection. | 
may be as obstinate as the last witness, 

Robert Atcherley, a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
and twenty-five years practising in Harrogate, gave similar evidence to the 
last witness, and added that he could not see how professional men could 
make a mistake, as the existence of string-halt in the horse was as clear as 
noon-day. When he turned the horse round, and the leg halted, one of 
Carvers’ men, who stood by, said he had never seen the horse do that 
before. He told him to wait a bit, and he would see the horse do it again. 
In trotting, the animal did not show it. String-halt is decidedly latent.— 
His Lordship : I am surprised to hear you say that string-halt is latent or 
intermittent.—By Mr. Edge : Cramp is simply a cramp of the muscle. Some 
people call string-halt cramp.—By Mr. Seymour : If five thousand veterinary 
surgeons were to say that this horse had not string-halt, I still should say it 
had. Itis a slight case, and does not much affect the animal’s working 
powers.—By Mr. Edge: String-halt always gets worse. 
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Almond Hubbick, foreman to Mr. R. Thompson, said on the 12th of June 
he took the horse Ball to Thirsk, and on entering the town met defendant’s 
son, and told him that he had brought back the horse Mr. Fowler had 
bought of his father. He told witness to take the horse to Mr. Frances’ 
Hotel Stables, as their own stables were full, and said it would be all right. 
He did so, and after that saw the defendant.--By Mr. Seymour: Defendant 
never referred to Boroughbridge fair. I did not tell him that Mr. Fowler was 
coming by the next train. 

Alderman James Fowler, the plaintiff, said that he was in Scotland at the 
time his son bought the horse, but he returned home the day afterwards. He 
gave his son orders to purchase a horse at the fair. In April, from what his 
son told him, he went to examine the horse in question, and noticed the 
string-halt. He gave Mr. Thompson orders to write to defendant, stating 
that the horse did not come up to the warranty. On the 6th June (Whitsun- 
tide fair) he saw defendant’s son, and told him that the case was now in the 
hands of his veterinary surgeon, Mr. Thompson, and defendant was to con- 
sult him. Witness received a letter from defendant on the 9th June, which 
he handed to his soliciter, Mr. Chambers, and gave instructions that the 
horse was to be sent to Thirsk, as he considered it wasunsound. He went to 
Manchester last Wednesday to see the horse, but could not, as it was out 
working.—By Mr. Seymour: I do not remember Carvers’ manager saying 
that it was one of the finest horses in their possession ; but he said it was a 
good worker. I have never seen the defendant. When I saw defendant’s 
son he said he wished to know what was best to be done. I did not 
say that I wished to know what was best to be done.—By Mr. Seymour : 
Defendant’s son never spoke to me about sending the horse to Borough- 
bridge fair to try to sell it ; but he said he would take the horse to the fair, and 
they would divide whatever loss there was between them. I told him the 
matter was now out of my hands, and that if he wanted to see Mr. Thomp- 
son he could do so. 

P closing plaintiffs case, the following witnesses were called for the 
lefence :— 

Mr. Wright, the defendant, said he was a road surveyor at Sowerby, and 
occasionally dealt in horses. He bought the horse in question on the 30th 
March last of Mr. Coates, at Berwick, who was then leaving his farm. It 
being sound, he paid £91 10s., and 5s. duty for it, and had no warranty with 
it. The next day he sold it with a warranty. Both Mr. H. Peele and Mr. 
Temple examined it carefully that very day, and pronounced it sound. When 
Mr. Matthew Fowler bought the horse, he told him that if he found anything 
the matter with it within a week he was to return it, and he should have his 
money back. It was not until the 2nd June that he received a complaint 
about the horse. It was communicated in a letter from Mr. Thompson. He 
got no previous letter from that gentleman. He came to Durham on the 6th 
of the same month, went to Mr. Thompson’s stables, and was there informed 
by one of the men that the horse had never been there. He, however, saw 
the horse, and examined it both in and out of the stable, and could see no sign 
of lameness or string-halt about it. He never said they had strained it. He 
never agreed to take the horse back, and he never authorised his son to make 
any such arrangements. When the man brought the horse to Thirsk, he said 
Mr. Fowler was coming by the next train, and then asked if he could put 
the horse in his stable. Defendant told him no, He never ordered the man 

to take it to Mr. Frances’ stables. He received no notice that the horse was 
going to be sold at Newcastle ; but on the 16th June he received a notice 
stating that the horse was going to be sold within a week, but no time or 
place was stated. On the 14th of the present month he saw the horse at 
Carvers’ stables in Manchester. It was then going out in a trolley.—By Mr. 
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Herschell: I never saw the horse in harness. I gave a warranty from my 
own view of it, and the recommendation I got of it. When I saw Mr. 
Fowler on the 6th June, he never complained of the horse’s leg. 

George Wright, son of defendant, deposed to the horse being sound when 
he sold it to Mr. Matthew Fowler, and said whilst it was in the fair he re- 
fused to take less than £100 for it. Never until this day did he know that 
Mr. Fowler complained of the horse being unsound. When witness saw it 
on the 6th June he could see nothing wrong about it. On that day he saw 
Mr. Matthew Fowler, who acknowledged that it had been very little used, 
and said that his father had not seen it. Witness told him that his father (the 
defendant) thought that they should have found out before the expiration of 
two months what was the matter with the horse, and that they had better 
keep it. Mr. Fowler replied that he did not know what to make of it. 
Witness advised him to try to sell it at Boroughbridge fair, and he offered to 
help him. At the same time he gave him to understand that during the last 
few months, owing to the slackness of trade, the value of horses had greatly 
diminished, and that he would in all probability be something like £10 out of 
pocket. The man, on his own account, took the horse to Mr. Frances’ 
stables. 

Joseph Wetherell, who, in March last, lived as farm servant with Mr. 
Coates, at Ingleby, Berwick, said that gentleman bought the horse Ball when 
it was two and a half years old, and witness broke it in. It was after that 
driven in shafts. It had nosigns of cramp or string-halt when it was sold on 
the 30th March. 

Henry Peele, veterinary surgeon, practising at West Hartlepool, said that 
he was at Durham fair on the 31st March, and saw the horse in question. 
Being then in want of a carthorse he examined it very carefully, and finding 
it sound, he offered £90 for it, which was refused, because Mr. Wright said 
it had cost him more than that the day before-—By Mr. Herschell : I had 
the horse walked and trotted. I examined its legs and found no peculiarity 
about them. It had remarkably good action, and was, in “ horsey parlance,” 
a “good goer all round.” String-halt may be severe or light. I am 
satisfied it did not exist when I examined the horse. A man may overlook a 
string-halt if he did make a careful examination. I would not have bid for 
the horse if it had shown any symptoms of string-halt.—By his Lordship : 
I do not think there is such a thing as intermittent string: halt. 

John Temple, farrier, Chester-le-Street, said he was at Durham fair on 
the 31st March, and at the request of Mr. M. Fowlers brother examined 
the horse Ball, and he thought it was one of the best-looking horses he had 
ever seen. 

Lawrence Stobbs, horse-dealer, Newcastle, said that he bought the horse in 
question of Mr. Peele for £54. He afterwards sold it for £85 to Mr. Robinson, 
and gave a warranty with it for soundness.—By Mr. Herschell: I never 
thought or said it had the cramp. Two gentlemen came from’ Durham to 
see it, and they asked me what I would take for it. I replied that it would 
be a big price, as it was entered for Newcastle Agricultural Show. Before 
Mr. Robinson got it it was sold to an old gentleman, who returned it because 
it was too flash for him, and had too much spirit. 

John Robinson said he had been horse buyer for Messrs. Carver, the great 
carriers, for the last ten years. He bought the horse in question of the last 
witness for £85. He examined it very carefully before he made the pur- 
chase, and in his opinion it was a sound animal. It had no symptoms of 
string-halt.—By his Lordship : I bought it at Newcastle fair in October.—- 
By Mr. Herschell : The only peculiarity in the left off hind-leg is that it has 
a action than most horses’ legs, and I should like to buy some more 
ike it. 
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Thomas Greaves, formerly President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, said for the last forty-three years he had been Messrs. Carver's 
veterinary surgeon. On the Ist of November he saw the horse in question 
and examined it in a most careful manner, and he considered it to be a per- 
fectly sound horse, and had good action in all its limbs. Its left off hind- 
leg was exactly the same as the others. He examined it again a few days 
ago, and it was then, in his opinion, a sound horse.—By Mr. Herschell : I 
daresay I may have passed a horse that was unsound. Veterinary surgeons 
are not infallible-—His Lordship : It is your witnesses that say they are not 
infallible. 

Clement Stephenson, veterinary surgeon, practising at Newcastle, said on 
the 14th of February he saw the horse in question at Manchester, and after 
making a careful examination his conviction was that it was perfectly sound. 
If it was suffering from string-halt he must have discovered it. 

Peter Taylor, veterinary surgeon, Manchester, said at the request of Mr. 
Matthew Fowler he examined the horse in question very carefully at Carvers’ 
stables. Mr. Fowler repeatedly pointed to the leg as if there was some hidden 
disease. Witness told him that if it was a case of dispute he must stand 
away and allow witness to form an honest opinion, and he would give it him. 
He put the horse through a crucial examination, and the result was that he 
found it sound. He examined the horse again yesterday afternoon, and after 
re-testing it he could detect no disease whatever.— By Mr. Herschell : | was 
subpoened by Mr. Wright last Thursday, and I was quite annoyed when I 
received it. I do not like this business, and I have no right to be here. 

The foreman of the jury here announced that they had heard enough, and 
gave a verdict for defendant. 

His Lordship: Before the last witness was called I thought that the 
plaintiff had no case, and that it was useless to proceed further. 


Armp Ceterinary Department. 
Gazette, April 20, 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary-Surg. Walter Seymour Adams, 
Royal Artillery, to be Veterinary-Surg. of the first class ; Daniel Chambers 
Pallin, gent., to be Veterinary-Surg. on probation; Lieut. Joshua Arthur 
Nunn, from the Royal Monmouth Militia, to be Veterinary-Surg. on proba- 
tion. 

Veterinary-Surg. J. H. Cox, 4th Light Cavalry, India, is permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe on furlough for six months. 

Veterinary-Surg. A. Bostock, R.A., has leave of absence in England from 
Jan. 25th to July 24th. 

Veterinary-Surg. J. B. W. Skoulding, R.H.A., has leave from date ot 
embarkation to England to appear before a medical board. 

The following movements of veterinary surgeons have been ordered in India: 
viz., J. Burton, R.H.A., from Umballa to Meerut ; A. E. Queripel, R.H.A., 
from Meerut to Umballa ; S. Gillespie, R.H.A., from Meerut to Cawnpore ; 
J. Mills, R.H.A., from Umballa to Allahabad. H. Thomson, staff, doing 
duty with R.A., has been moved to Muttra for duty with the 1oth Hussars. 


RABIES IN AMERICA.—Spitz dogs in America are doomed, owing to their 
savageness and liability to Rabies. In Williamsburg, Virginia, a slaughter 
of nearly every Spitz in the city has been begun ; and as there are more than 
4,000 of the breed in the neighbourhood, hundreds are being shot every week. 
The frequent cases of dog-bite have led to this decision. 
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Mbituarp. 


WE have to record the demise of Mr. Edwin Townsend, M.R.C.V.S., of the 
United States Cavalry. Mr. Townsend graduated April 22nd, 1867. The 
death is also announced of Mr. P. B. Phillips, M.R.C.V.S., London, who 
graduated April 24th, 1866. 

We regret to have also to report the death of Mr. R. R. Hutton, 
M.R.C.V.S. Mr. Hutton was in his sixtieth year, and died at his residence, 
Toppesfield Hall, Essex. For a number of years he carried on one of the 
largest practices in that county, and in 1869 he retired from the profession, 
devoting the later years of his life to agricultural pursuits. In critical cases, 
however, his assistance was often sought, and was always readily given, 
His loss is greatly felt by a large circle of friends, by whom he was valued 
and respected. 

Mr. Charles Morgan, M.R.C.V.S., Ross, Herefordshire. His diploma 
bears date March 17th, 1841. 


Correspondence, cte. 
THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I experienced much pleasure in reading your editorial in the Zournal 
for April, on the subject of Fellowships—which degree can now be conferred 
by power of a Supplemental Charter lately granted to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons ; and I trust your excellent remarks will have their due 
weight with every one who may be either directly or indirectly concerned. 

At a special meeting of the Council held on the 20th February last, it was 
decided that each candidate, other than a professor or ex-professor, should 
be required to produce a certificate of graduation in arts at a University, 
or a certificate of liberal education after an examination by the College of 
Preceptors. 1 believe that a higher standard of education is absolutely 
necessary ; but such a preparation as the above will take up much time, 
and be attended with great expense. So the question naturally presents 
itself, What will be the inducement or reward ? 

I regret to say there are no highly remunerative or distinguished posi- 
tions to be got, as in the sister profession; and I am afraid the public 
will not sufficiently appreciate degrees conferred upon members of our 
profession, unless they are officially recognised. I therefore consider that 
the few Government appointments that are open—such as inspectorships, 
etc.—should be alone reserved for “ Fellows” of the College as vacancies 
occur. I think this would be no more than fair towards those who may be 
candidates for the Degree, as it will be only by long and severe study that 
they will be enabled to arrive at that higher standard of proficiency; and I 
hope the ruling powers will give them every encouragement and protection, 
which will aid the grand object they have in view—viz., the advancement of 
veterinary science. 

With regard to veterinary surgeons in the army, I think it should not be 
left as an optional matter ; as those gentlemen have plenty of time to work 
up for an examination in classics, mathematics, and all professional sub- 
jects that may be required in order to take up the Degree of Fellowship ; 
and this they should be compelled to have before being promoted to the 
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higher grades in the Department. And as it is stated that a new and im- 
proved scheme has been for some time before the authorities, perhaps a 
clause to the effect I have mentioned may possibly be introduced. 

“VEHO.” 


PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS AND VETERINARY REGULATIONS 
OF THE ARMY. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—The following quotations from the Veterinary Regulations of the 
Army are promulgated for the information and guidance of veterinary surgeons 
in private practice who may have the honour, and perhaps the misfortune, 
to afford professional aid to Her Majesty’s troop horses in the event of a 
military veterinary surgeon being out of reach, which frequently happens 
on the line of march. This measure is adopted to show the civilian exactly 
how much is required of, him by, and what he has to expect from, Govern- 
ment : and let it be understood that we present our suggestions with kindly 
feelings. 

He is informed that his charges, which are firstly subjected to regimental 
check, and afterwards to departmental taxation, must be “ fair and moderate” 
—the merest guid pro guo: that when summoned to a patient through a 
misconceived exaggeration of the nature of the ailment by those in command, 
he must be sufficiently magnanimous to demand little and expect less, 
because he ought not to be called in unless the case is out of the power of 
the farrier-serjeant, and the life—not the usefulness—of the horse in danger. 
By not adhering with unequivocal precision to instructions when framing 
his bill, it will be returned as often as it requires correction ; and when this 
unfortunately occurs, he is asked not to ‘‘cut up rough,” nor fly in the face 
of Red-tapeism, but quietly to give a detailed statement of the case and its 
treatment, including the medicines supplied, noting the distance travelled 
and the time occupied in attendance. These are particular points, having, 
of course, great weight in determining the amount that shall be awarded for 
services rendered. It is very requisite that the interests of Government 
should be protected by its servants in authority, and if civilian veterinary 
surgeons object to conform to the rules that are laid down succinctly for their 
guidance, they cannot fairly object to a decision that can reduce their account 
twenty-five per cent. Mr. Civilian charges a sum for a visit, an examination, 
an opinion, a dressing, and a bottle of tincture ; and the bill, not being con- 
structed according to the letter of the law, is returned to Mr. Military, who 
submits the questions that are likely to elicit from Mr. Civilian the necessary 
answers only. They arrive supplemented with a profusion of unsolicited 
jaunty sarcasm—sot necessary—and opinions that reflect uncomfortably, 
though harmlessly, on his brother of the army. He should, however, bear 
in mind that we cannot pour out the phials of zs wrath, nor even of our 
own, upon the sainted head of Government ; and unless we take much time 
and trouble to explain away the official whys and wherefores which rankle 
in his breast, we must calmly put up with unmerited salvos of professional 
invective. Compelled “éy order” (a term unintelligible in civil life) to ask, 
“Was the life of the horse in danger ?” Mr. Civilian, instead of replying “ No,” 
says, “I never said the horse’s life was in danger, nor do I see the object in 
asking, and I may add that I hardly think it fair my time should be taken up 
in answering many of these questions, which are of a puerile character, and 
{ should not have thought would have emanated from a professional man.” 
This quotation is one only of many which simulate it from various sources, 
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and it is hoped that the publication of the annexed Regulations will obviate 
a repetition of such censorial ebullitions, or, at least, moderate their tone. 


“ VETERINARY REGULATIONS, Section ii., Articles 35 to 37. 


‘* 35. Officers commanding detachments or batteries out of reach of a 
military veterinary surgeon should not call in a private practitioner unless 
the practical knowledge of the troop or battery farrier-serjeant is unequal to 
the proper treatment of the case, and the life of the horse is considered to be 
in danger. On such urgent occasions recourse should be had to the prac- 
titioner of highest repute in the neighbourhood. 

“36. The private practitioner will send in his bill immediately his attend- 
ance has ceased. The bill should be made out, in duplicate, on War Office 
Form No. 1682, with a full detailed statement of the case and its treatment, 
including the medicines supplied. On the back of the duplicate bill the 
private practitioner will state the distance travelled, and how long he was 
detained in attendance on the case. The bill will be certified by the officer 
commanding the detachment or battery, and forwarded by him to the 
officer commanding at head-quarters, and when checked by the veterinary 
surgeon attached to the regiment, will be transmitted for the approval of 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. When so approved the amount may be 
charged in the Regimental Pay List, if supported by proof of payment. 

“¢ 37. In order to avoid the inconvenience which arises from time to time 
in settling the bills of civil veterinary surgeons, the officer commanding will 
take care that whenever the services of a private practitioner are required, 
he is informed that, in case of objections being raised to the charges he may 
make for his professional attendance, they will be submitted to the exami- 
nation and decision of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, and that his award 
must be considered as final by the practitioner.” 

I beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. PoyserR, M.R.C.V.S. 
York Barracks. (The Carabineers.) 


DISEASE OF THE BRAIN IN AN OX. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I take the liberty of sending you a brain and something else, but I 
scarcely know what. The history of the animal from which they were taken 
is as follows :— 

About two months since, I was called upon to attend a bullock which the 
owner thought had Foot-and-mouth Disease. He was noticed the previous 
day to be standing apart from the others, with his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth and a discharge of saliva therefrom. He was much the same when 
I saw him ; there appeared to be partial paralysis of the lower jaw, witha 
flow of tears from the left eye. Thinking there was possibly some injury to 
the tongue or jaw, I made a careful examination, but could detect nothing 
wrong,—no evidence of injury; the tongue appeared to have plenty of 
strength when handled, but when left alone would protrude two or three 
inches from the mouth. The animal continued much in the same state for 
two months ; he could eat pretty well, but sometimes “ quidded” his food ; 
the muscles on the left side of the head became somewhat atrophied, and he 
would sometimes walk up against the walls of the box, as though in a semi- 
conscious state. I gave an opinion that some injury had taken place, or 
that possibly there was a tumour or other disease in the brain ; and as there 
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was no improvement in the symptoms, and the animal was in fair con- 
dition, recommended that he should be sent to the butcher. I may mention 
that the only treatment I adopted was the application of stimulating liniment 
to the side of the head, and some tonic medicine—Nux Vomica and Gentian 
for a few weeks. Unfortunately, I was not present when the animal was 
dressed, but the butcher handed me the brain in rather a damaged condition. 
You will see that one side appears to be diseased. He also gave me the 
enclosed specimen, which I must call a calcareous humour, for want of 
knowing better what it really is, and which, he says, he took from the top 
part of the heart. Now, could the latter have had any connection with the 
symptoms from which the animal was suffering? and if so, in what way? He 
appeared perfectly healthy, except in what I have described, and I never for 
a moment suspected anything wrong in the chest. By giving me your 
opinion of this case you will very much oblige 
Your obedient Servant, 
Havering, Essex. J. H. BENNETT, M.R.C.V.S. 


[The brain was in such a damaged condition that nothing satisfactory could 
be derived from an exarhination of it. There was some blood clot in the 
Pia mater; but if the animal was poleaxed in the ordinary way, this might 
have been the cause of the hemorrhage. If it was not killed in this manner, 
then in all probability the clots would produce symptoms of the kind 
enumerated. The bullock was undoubtedly suffering from a brain affection. 
With regard to the tumour, it appears to be an enlarged bronchial gland 
containing calcareous deposit, which was probably at first of a tuberculous 
nature, but subsequently underwent degeneration. It could have no relation 
to the brain | 


THE CHAIN SAW IN VETERINARY OBSTETRICS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR StrR,—I hope you will not think me presumptuous in writing to 
you, but as I am waiting until your work on “ Veterinary Obstetrics” is 
completed before purchasing it, I have not seen any of the published 
numbers ; consequently I do not know what you may recommend in the 
presentations to which I shall allude. 

As I have not read or heard of any one using the chain saw in obstetric 
practice, and as I fear the value of the same in some presentations should 
not be known to you, this must be my excuse for writing to you on this 
subject. 

pe say that two foetal presentations which used to be difficult to me 
are now easily overcome by using the chain saw. 

I allude to those cases in the mare, where we have the fore-legs of the 
foetus presented with the head turned back. In this position I have always 
found it difficult to place the foetus in position for delivery, owing to the 
length of its neck, as well as that of the ag cavity of the mother. I now, 
instead of taking off the fore-legs of the foetus—which requires great force— 
pass the chain saw round the neck and separate the head, having previously 
inserted a hook in the neck. I then cord the legs, push them back, and take 
out the head, then draw forward the legs, and delivery is soon accomplished. 

I think in those cases where we have only the tail presented, that the 
chain saw will be of value to separate the leg at the hip-joint. 

I remain, yours respectfully, 
J. HOoLE, M.R.C.V.S. 
Sleaford, April 4th, 1877. 
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[In the eighth part of “ Veterinary Obstetrics,” just issued, at page 527 it 
will be found that we have drawn attention to the value of the chain saw 
in embryotomy, and especially in dividing bones. The instrument was first 
introduced to notice for this purpose by the Swedish veterinary surgeon 
Sjéstedt, in his book on Veterinary Obstetrics—Handbok i Forlossnings 
Konsten for och uppjodara af Husdjur. 

We heartily thank our correspondent for his kindness in endeavouring to 
make our arduous task perfect. We trust that, when finished, it will be 
found to be the most complete work on this important subject which has 
ever been attempted in any language. 

May we ask what is the length, breadth, and thickness of the saw Mr, 
Hoole uses ?] 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. Gray.—The diseased uterus is being prepared for microscopical examination. The 
case will appear in our next number. 

J. McKENNy.—All the newly elected Fellows have been in practice for at least fifteen years, 
and all were members of the Royal College. We fear that very many of them would 
object to be termed mere ‘‘ theorists” ; indeed, the list includes, or is solely composed 
of, ‘‘ practical” men—whatever that may signify in the estimation of some people. 
We fancy that all the elected Fellows are fully as competent as Mr. McKenny to 
practise and maintain the reputation of their calling. No advantage to himself, the 
profession, or the public, could be gained by the insertion of his letter. The election 
is un fait accompli ; if the list does not, unfortunately, include Mr. McKenny's name, 
we hope it soon will. The road is now open to all aspirants who may desire to test 
their ‘‘ practical” and ‘‘theoretical’’ knowledge—for both are essential to the obtain- 
ment of the Fellowship Degree. , 

COMMUNICATIONS from Professor Walley, A. H. Thomas, C. W. Gregory, W. A. Cox, 
G. W. Bates, J. Gerrard, A. Lawson, R. Gibbs, 5. Knott, A. E. Macgillivray, and 
others, will appear in our next. 


Communications, Letters, Books, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from J. Kirk, Edinburgh ; J. A. Going, New York ; 
‘‘Veho"” ; J. Gerrard, Market Deeping ; J. Dowling Allman, London ; ‘‘A Victim” ; 
Professor Smith, Toronto; G. W. Bates, Toronto; C. Stephenson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; A. H. Thomas, Dublin ; W. H. Coates, London; W. A. Taylor, Manchester; 
G. Gray, Bakewell; S. Knott, Shorncliffe; A. E. Macgillivray, Banff; E. Dacre, 
Altrincham; L. J. Van Der Harst, Utrecht; R. Gibbs, Taunton; A. Lawson, 
Manchester. 

Books: Bulletin de la Soc. Centrale de Méd. Vétérinaire; E. Decroix, Société contre 
l'Abus du Tabac ; £. Dede, L’ Inspection Sanitaire du Bétail dans le Royaume-Uni. 


JOURNALS : Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire; Archives de Méd. Vétérinaire ; Wochenschrift 
fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht; Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire ; Der Thierarzt ; 
Journal de Méd. Vétérinaire et Zoitechnie; Live Stock Journal; La Veterinaria 
Espanola; Revue de Méd. Vétérinaire. 


NEWSPAPERS: Times; Toronto Mail; Melbourne Argus; Montreal Daily Witness ; 
Tamworth Herald ; Fournal of the National Agricultural Society of Victoria ; Cork 
Examiner; Montreal Evening Star; Scientific and Literary Review; Pall Mall 
Gazette; Melbourne Medical Record; North British Agriculturist ; Lincolnshire 
Chronicle ; Farmer ; Agricultural Gazette; Yorkshire Post ; Montreal Herald; Mark 


Lane Express. 


All Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, etc., must be addressed to the 
Publisher, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Morbid Specimens are to be forwarded addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Veterinary Journal,” 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, London. 

Communications must be accompanied by the name of the writer, whether he may 
desire to have it published or not. Anonymous letters and articles cannot be inserted. 
The Editor does not hold himself identified with the views or opinions expressed by Con- 
tributors. Communications for insertion in the next number must arrive on or before the 


15th of the present month. 


